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Election to the Presidency 


GEORGE EHNEBOM 


Since both major political parties are now 
receptive to a more democratic method of elect- 
ing a President, it is likely that discussion 
leading to constitutional amendment is not far 
off. The Democrats have been favorable to the 
idea for some time; the Republican platform 
of 1948 favors a change. Although widespread 
interest in the general topic of electing a Presi- 
dent has been transitory and has usually ap- 
peared only in election years, current interest 
in that topic has not been confined to 1948 alone. 


In 1947 at least two major moves were made 
in the field of the presidency: a constitutional 
amendment limiting the President to two terms 
was submitted to the states for ratification in 
March and a law changing the order of presi- 
dential succession was enacted in July. If to 
those changes is added the plank in the Repub- 
lican platform of July, 1948, which advocates 
amore democratic method of electing a Presi- 
dent, it is obvious that current interest in the 
presidency is more enduring than it has been 
for some time. 


If the present interest leads to constitutional 
changes in the electoral method of electing the 
President, any discussion of the change must 
be predicated upon a thorough understanding 
the system and method already in use. In order 
to contribute toward that end, a brief review 
of the more significant of the forty presidential 
elections that have taken place already will be 
Presented. It may answer one question: is the 
electoral method now in use as democratic, less 
democratic, or more democratic than it is popu- 
larly supposed to be? In the conclusion of this 
Paper one of the most widely discussed methods 


Head, Department of Social Studies, York High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 


of electing a President more democratically 
will be described. 

After an attempt on the life of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on February 15, 1933, at Miami, 
Florida,| many asked who would have been in- 
augurated on March 4, if the assassin’s bullet 
had taken the life of the President-elect instead 
of Anton J. Cermak, Chicago’s mayor. In 
answering that question, it is significant that the 
event occurred after January 23, 1933, the day 
the thirty-sixth state legislature had ratified 
Amendment XX,? which, among other things, 
provides that “If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, the Presi- 
dent-elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become the President.’ 


The federal Constitution in 1933 contained 
adequate provision to cover the hypothetical 
question. That a constitutional amendment goes 
into effect the day the thirty-sixth state legis- 
lature has ratified it and that a Secretary of 
State cannot postpone the effective date of an 
amendment had already been decided by the 
federal Supreme Court.‘ It is interesting that 
this point of law related to a case involving the 
enforcement of prohibition. 

Let it be assumed that there had been no 
Amendment XX and that the President-elect, 
not Chicago’s mayor, had died sometime be- 
tween the first Wednesday in January and the 
second Wednesday in February. In this situa- 
tion, electors would have cast ballots for Presi- 


1The Chicago Tribune, Feb. 16, 1933, has many of 
the details. 

2JTbid., January 24, 1933. 

3 Amendment XX, Section 3. 

4 Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S. 376. (1921) 
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dent and Vice-President on that first Wednes- 
day®; electoral votes would have been counted 
in Congress on that other Wednesday.® In the 
absence of Amendment XX, the man to have 
been inaugurated would have been determined 
by Amendment XII. 


According to that amendment: “The person 
having the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dent, shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such ma- 
jority, then from the persons having the highest 
number not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President.”? In other words, only if the 
electors had cast the required number of votes 
for one candidate could the electors have elected 
the President, but, if not, the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have elected that person. The 
amendment also provided that if the House 
failed to make a choice before March 4, the Vice- 
President was to act as President. 


Since Amendment XII makes no provision 
for a case arising from the death of the Presi- 
dent-elect, the question arises: does “if no per- 
son have such a majority” mean that person 
must be living? If the answer is sought in pre- 
cedent, there is only one: the electoral votes 
cast for Horace Greely, who had died November 
29, 1872, before the electoral votes had been 
cast, were rejected.® Would the House have as- 
sumed in 1933 that in the absence of a living 
person with a majority of the electoral votes 
it would have had to choose from the persons 
having the highest number not exceeding three 
on the list of those voted for as President, which 
would have meant only Hoover, since no one 
else received electoral votes? Remember that 
it was only after the ratification of Amendment 
XX that “The Congress may by law provide for 
the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the House of Representatives may choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them... .’”!° 


Comments upon the electoral system arise 


5 Approved May 29, 1928. U’. S. Stat., VL, 945. 

6 Approved Feb. 3, 1887. U. S. Stat., XXIV, 373. 

— XII, Section 1. The italics are mine. 
id. 

® Senate Journal, 42 Cong., 3 sess., 335, 336, et passim. 

10 Amendment XX, Section 4. 


from many sources. Only a few years ago, a 
defeated presidential candidate of a major party 
editorially attacked the system." Discussion 
arose during adoption of that section of Amend. 
ment XX'* empowering Congress by law to pro- 
vide for the case wherein neither a President. 
elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have quali- 
fied, declaring who shall then act as President 
or the manner in which one who is to act shall 
be selected. The attempt on the life of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has brought the attention of the 
public to the possibilities of Amendment XX’s 
modifying the choice of President as expressed 
in the electoral vote.’ 


Many factors have contributed to the selection 
of a person to the highest executive office in the 
United States. Original provisions have con- 
trolled.'t Amendment XII has been effective 
since 1804. Precedent has been of importance. 
In the Electoral Commission of 1877, a neces- 
sary innovation was created to meet a partic- 
ular situation."® More recently, Amendment XX 
and other material explain electoral events. 


Since current interest in the selection of a 
President should be based upon a knowledge of 
the electoral system and electoral methods, a 
consideration of some outstanding events in 
electoral history will bring better understand- 
ing. In dealing with the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, an outstanding writer con- 
cluded that the problem of the election of the 
President “occasioned the greatest difficulty 
... [and] the result was a compromise.” A 
review of what has happened since that con- 
vention will bring the fundamental principles 
of electoral voting into more bold relief. 


By express provision in the Constitution, 
“Each state shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number 
of Electors, equal to the whole Number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress . . .”” 


11 Alfred E. Smith’s editorial in New Outlook, No- 
vember, 1932. 

12 Amendment XX, Section 3. 

13 Amendment XX was ratified the month before the 
Miami shooting. 

14 Article II, Section I, Paragraphs 2, 3, and 4. F 

15 Paul Leland Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Dispute 
Presidential Election of 1876 (Cleveland, 1906), com 
tains the necessary details. eee 

16 Max Farrand, “Compromises of the Constitution 
The American Historical Review, IX, 486-487. 

17 Article II, Section 1, Paragraph 2. 
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Note that “appoint” seldom suggests associ- 
ations with elections. If, as some may infer, the 
appointment of the electors was left to the 
discretion of the state legislators as compensa- 
tion for the loss of sovereign powers which a 
state assembly would suffer by adopting the 
new federal Constitution, the state legislators’ 
satisfaction would have been short-lived had 
the actual operation of the electoral system 
been foreseen. 

Although the electoral system is often at- 
tacked as now being useless, the excellent in- 
tentions of the framers of the Constitution are 
seldom closely analyzed. Informed electors ap- 
pointed by the states were to vote for two 
persons, one of whom, at least, should not be 
an inhabitant of the same state as themselves.'® 
Incidentally, Amendment XII later contained 
a similar provision that at least one of an 
elector’s two choices should be for an inhabitant 
of a state other than an elector’s own. It is 
likely that the primitive means of communi- 
cation in 1789 made the appointment of electors 
to select the President more convenient and 
more desirable than a more popular system of 
nominating and electing the chief executive. 
However, did the constitutional framers expect 
the electors to elect the President? 

II 

The first opportunity to observe the electoral 
system is the first election of George Washing- 
ton in 1789, when only eleven states had adopted 
the federal Constitution. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island ratified it later.1°2 Only in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia did the people 
elect the electors without the qualifying in- 
fluence of the state legislature; in the other 
states, the influence of the legislatures was 
evident either from the outright appointment 
of the electors by the legislatures or from the 
legislatures’ final selection of electors from a list 
of persons nominated by the people in a popular 
‘lection.*? Because the New York legislature 
tad not agreed upon electors, the number of 
‘tates that chose Washington to the presidency 
Was reduced to ten.?4 


from 1788 to 1897 (New York, 1928), I, 27, long a 


fandard reference work on the general topic of presi- 
ential elections. 


Ibid., I, 22-93. 
Ibid., I, 27. 


Although seventy-three electors were ap- 
pointed, four vacancies resulted in only sixty- 
nine voting. It was originally provided (1) that 
each elector should vote by ballot for two per- 
sons for President, not one vote for a President 
and the other vote for a Vice-President, and 
(2) that the person having the greatest number 
of votes should be President, if such number 
were a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed.** Since the arithmetic is somewhat 
tricky, the following summary based upon the 
election of 1789 may help: 

73 Number of electors appointed, each to 
cast two votes for President 


Number of electoral votes that would be 
cast for President 


37 Necessary votes for a majority, the basis 
being electors, not the electoral votes (See 
Article II, Section 1, Paragraph 3) 

4 Number of electoral vacancies, hence eight 
votes were not cast. 


Since Washington needed only thirty-seven 
votes, it is evident that as many as three might 
have such majority. Try it, divide 146 by 37. 
It should now be much easier to understand the 
original constitutional provision: “. .. if there 
be more than one who have such a Majority 
and have an equal Number of Votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall chuse, by Bal- 
lot one of them for President .. .”’*% 


Although the numerical results of the election 
of 1789 are well known, the significance of these 
results is more subtle. Each of the sixty-nine 
electors cast one of his two ballots for Wash- 
ington. Thirty-four of them cast the other ballot 
for John Adams, but thirty-five of them cast 
the other ballot for other persons.** The results 
were: Washington, 69; Adams, 34; scattered 
votes, 35. The great popularity of Washington 
alone could have secured for him one of the two 
votes cast by each elector. As one person wrote: 
“It was from the first accepted as the obvious 
and proper course to give him a unanimous 
vote.”*> It appears that only the quite general 
approval of the war-time leader spared the 
electors from merely nominating five candi- 
dates. Without such a condition existing or 


146 


22 Article II, Section 1, Paragraph 3. 

23 Ibid. The italics are mine. 

“4 The Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 1 sess., 17. 
25 Stanwood, op. cit., I, 24 
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without the collusion of the electors it is quite 
improbable that a majority of the electors 
would independently elect any one person. That 
the electoral vote would usually result in no 
candidate’s receiving the necessary majority 
was “tacitly conceded” in the Constitutional 
Convention.” That the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended that electors would nominate 
but not elect seems inescapable. It was mere 
chance that the first electors, elected as well as 
nominated, a President. 

By 1796 Washington had decided not to be 
again a candidate for the presidency. His 
sanction, if not his whole-hearted approval, of 
John Adams for the presidency secured the 
coveted position for that son of New England. 
In this election, the electoral system received 
a test to which it had not been subjected in the 
first two elections: no person as outstandingly 
popular as Washington had been in 1789 was a 
candidate in 1796; the political party lines, 
quite lacking earlier, were now distinct. Never- 
theless, in spite of the sharp party divisions one 
elector in Maryland evidently cast one vote for 
John Adams and one for Thomas Jefferson.*7 
Since 138 electors were appointed in 1796, 70 
votes were a necessary majority and 276 votes 
were cast. A summary of the electoral voting 
in the Adams-Jefferson election of 1796 
follows**: 


3 Adams 
Jefferson 
Others 


59 Electors 
37 Electors 
30 Electors 
11 Electors 
1 Elector 


we 


30 


138 Electors 71 68 59 48 276 
The lack of party discipline is evident: all 
the Federalists who voted for Adams did not 
cast their other vote for Pinckney; fewer than 
half of the Democratic-Republicans who voted 
for Jefferson cast their other vote for Burr. 
John Adams had the highest number of electoral 
votes, which was also the needed majority (yet 
only one more than the necessary majority of 
26 Farrand, loc. cit., 487 et seq. See footnote 16. 


27 Charles A. O’Neil, The American Electoral System 
ow York, 1887), 66. Compare Stanwood, op. cit., 48, 
-51. 


28 Senate Journal, 4 Cong., 2 sess., 76. 


the number of electors appointed). He was 
declared the duly elected President. The one 
with the next highest vote was Jefferson of the 
opposing party, and he, by the Constitution, 
was entitlted to the second post at the capital, 
then at Philadelphia. 

If the Vermont electoral vote were rejected, 
which was a distinct possibility in 1796,” the 
electoral votes for Adams would have been 
reduced to 67. In the absence of any person 
with a majority (70) of the number of electors 
appointed (138), the House would have had to 
choose from the five highest: Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Thomas Pinckney, Aaron Burr, 
and Samuel Adams. 

From the election of Adams, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: (1) the introduction 
of the political party system led an elector to 
vote for the person that party leaders wished 
to have selected; (2) unless more strict party 
discipline were exercised, the President and 
Vice-President would not be members of the 
same party; and (3) in the absence of an out- 
standingly popular candidate, the possibility of 
any one candidate receiving the necessary 
majority was slight. In 1796 the rise of two 
political parties had contributed to the possi- 
bility of the electors’ actuaily electing a presi- 
dent. 

If party solidarity accounted for only two 
votes that Adams would not otherwise receive, 
the presence of political parties is the only 
reason that electors elected a President in 1796. 
With electors nominating and electing in the 
first three elections, the electoral system was 
not operating as expected: George Mason had 
insisted in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 that nineteen times in twenty the President 
would not be chosen by the electors.*° In the 
Virginia convention, he insisted that not once in 
fifty times would the electors elect the Presi- 
dent.*" 

III 

The election of 1800 gave the electoral system 
a severe shock. Party disciplines led every 
Democratic-Republican elector to cast one of 


29 David A. McKnight, The Electoral System of the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1878), 284-285. Compare 
Stanwood, op. cit., 52, and McKnight’s discussions ° 
no Vermont electoral votes with the above. 3 

39 Elliot’s Debates (Philadelphia, 1901, 2nd ed.), ¥ 


508. 
31 Tbhid., III, 493. 
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his two ballots for Jefferson and the other for 
Burr. The Federalist electors were almost as 
ynanimous in agreement upon Adams and 
Pinckney. Since 138 electors were appointed in 
1800, 70 votes were a necessary majority and 
976 votes were cast. Election results of 1800 
were**: 


= 
S 


73 Democratic-Republicans 73 

64 Federalists 64 

1 Federalist 1 
138 Electors 73 73 65 

The one having the highest number and a 
majority of the number of electors appointed 
was to be the President, but Jefferson and Burr 
each had the needed majority and each had the 
same number of electoral votes. Because there 
had been quite general agreement among the 
party leaders that Jefferson was the presidential 
choice, the Democratic-Republican caucus held 
that year was for the purpose of choosing a 
Vice-President.** However, constitutionally, 
Jefferson was no more entitled to the presidency 
than was Burr. Too strict party discipline 
had made the selection of the President by the 
electors impossible in 1801. The House had to 
choose between the tied candidates, and, on 
the thirty-sixth ballot,** the “Sage of Monti- 
cello” was elected to become the first President 


to be inaugurated at the new capital on the 
Potomac. 


In 1800 the electoral system operated as it 
had been tacitly conceded in the Constitutional 
Convention that it would: the electoral voting 
would result in nominations and the House 
would usually elect. Of the sixteen states 
participating in this election, electors were 
elected by the people in four and were appointed 
by the legislatures in twelve.*° The final vote in 
the House resulted in ten states voting for 
Jefferson, four states for Burr, and four states 
with blank votes.3¢ 

Inasmuch as the presence of political parties, 
each with its own candidate for President and 


a he Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 2 sess., 744. 
Stanwood, op. cit., 59. 


“ The Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 2 sess., 1028. 
* Stanwood, op. cit., 63. 


The Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 2 sess., 1028. 


Vice-President, would very likely lead in other 
elections to a similar tie, the method of selec- 
tion of the President was changed by Amend- 
ment XII, ratified in 1804. Formerly, each of an 
elector’s two votes were for someone to become 
President. By Amendment XII, each elector 
still has two votes: one he must cast for a presi- 
dential candidate and the other must be cast for 
a vice-presidential candidate.*7 Formerly, there 
were twice as many votes for President as there 
were electors, so three might have a majority. 
By Amendment XII, there are just as many 
votes for President as there are electors, so no 
more than one can now have a majority. If no 
candidate receives a majority, the House shall 
now choose any one of the three having the 
highest electoral votes, not one of the five 
highest, which had been the method from 1789 
to 1804.*§ 


The chief objection to Amendment XII in 
Congress was that the Vice-President was to 
succeed. to office if the House did not choose the 
President before the fourth of March.*® During 
the discussion of that amendment in Congress, 
some members suggested the abolition of the 
vice-presidential office.*” 


Since Amendment XII arranged the electoral 
system as it did, the conclusion that the nation 
chose to avoid having electors continue to nomi- 
nate candidates for the House (voting as equal 
states) to elect seems inescapable. If the nation 
hoped that electors would elect, not merely nomi- 
nate, it certainly attached greater importance 
to electoral votes than to equal states. It hap- 
pens that, in general, electoral votes are more 
directly related to populations than to equal 
states. In other words, Amendment XII means 
that although some significance will continue 
to be attached to equal states in determining the 
result (an elector for each senator), more im- 
portance will accrue to populations. 


From 1789 through 1876, the electors were 
influenced either by their appointment by state 
legislatures, a practice which rapidly died out 


37 Amendment XII, Section 1. 

38 Compare Amendment XII, Section 1, and Article 
II, Section 3. 

39 Stanwood, op. cit., 79. 

49 The Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 1 sess., 1290; 
The Annals of Congress, 8 Cong., 1 sess., 21. See Mr. 


Dana and Mr. Dayton’s speeches in those two 
Congresses. 
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in most states, or by their election by popular 
vote. By 1824, only six of the twenty-four 
states had the electors appointed by state 
legislatures. From that year through 1876, no 
more than one state in any one election year 
appointed electors by state legislatures: 1824- 
1860, South Carolina; 1864, none; 1868, Flori- 
da; 1872, none; 1876, Colorado.*! 


Although the electors originally nominated 
the presidential candidates, the caucus and 
the national party convention later performed 
that function. The first regular caucus of mem- 
bers of the Congress for the nomination of 
presidential candidates was held February 25, 
1804.42 For several elections, the caucus nomi- 
nated the presidential candidate, and the state 
legislatures, speaking through the electors 
whom they appointed, or the people, speaking 
through the electors whom they elected, actually 
selected the President.** 


IV 


That practice continued for a while. Later, 
the “so-called era of good feeling [which] was 
not one of unanimity, but one of unripened 


interests and unseasoned leaders’’** had reached 
its logical conclusion: four leaders, not parties, 
entered the presidential race of 1824. All the 
candidates professed to some extent to be of 
the same political principles.** John C. Calhoun 
was one of the five outstanding political men of 
that year, but he realized the apparent impossi- 
bility of a sure victory in the race for the presi- 
dency in the electoral voting, so he decided to be 
a vice-presidential candidate**; winning that 
office would be a certainty. The other four, 
Andrew Jackson, John Q. Adams, William H. 
Crawford, and Henry Clay, entered the race for 
the chief post at Washington. Because of the 
strength of each man’s following, the electoral 
votes were evenly distributed among them: 
Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Crawford, 41; and 
Clay, 37. #7 


41 Andrew C. McLaughlin and Albert Bushnell Hart 
(Ed.), Cyclopedia of American Government (New York, 
1914), III, 13-46. 

42 Stanwood, op. cit., 82. Compare footnote 33. 

43 Thid., 22-23 et seq. 

44 Frederic L. Paxon, History of the American Fron- 
tier 1763-1893 (New York, 1928), 249. 

45 Stanwood, op. cit., 127. 

46 Tbid., 132. 


an Register of Debates in Congress, 18 Cong., 2 sess., 


In the absence of a candidate with a necessary 
majority, the House had to select the President 
for the second time in our history. Clay could 
not be considered in that election because he 
was the fourth highest on the list. However, 
he used his great influence in the House to 
secure the election of John Q. Adams, the can- 
didate with the second highest number of votes, 
over Andrew Jackson, the candidate with the 
highest number of electoral votes. Adams won 
thirteen of the twenty-four states on the first 
ballot.*8 


In the meantime, Calhoun easily won the 
race for the vice-presidency with 182 electoral 
votes for that office.*® It is interesting but un- 
important that in this election more than twice 
as many electors voted for the Vice-President 
(Calhoun, with 182) as voted for the man 
who won the presidency (Adams, with 84)! 
Jackson lost with 99 electors. 


In 1800 the presence of political parties and 
blind party discipline had brought the election 
of the persons nominated by the electors into 
the House; in 1824, the absence of political par- 
ties and the great popularity of more than two 
candidates brought the election of persons nom- 
inated by the electors into the House. Although 
the practice of popular election of electors had 
increased from one out of every four states in 
1800 to three out of every four states in 1824,” 
the actual number of persons voting in the elec- 
tion of 1824 was only 5 per cent of the total 
population: i.e., nineteen out of every twenty 
persons in the United States did not, or could 
not, participate in that election." 


Except for the only Senate election of a Vice- 
President in our history (1836) ,°? the elections 
of the Presidents from 1824 to 1860 do not 
present any unusual situation in the distribu- 
tion of electoral votes. The election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860, however, is deserving of some 
comment. Some claimed that the division of the 
Democrats in that election was an attempt to 
disrupt the Union.** 


48 Thid., 527. 

49 Thid., 526. 

50 See footnotes 35 and 41. 

51 McLaughlin and Hart, op. cit., 19. 

52 Senate Journal, 24 Cong., 2 sess., 230. ‘ 

53 Emerson David Fite, The Presidential Campaigs 
of 1860 (New York, 1911), 221-222. 
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Edward Channing wrote that “It would seem 
that if the Democrats had united on one candi- 
date and had made some slight concession on the 
economic issues, the election so far as it de- 
pended on that part of the country might have 
gone the other way.” That statement is correct 
and is quite different from the popular miscon- 
ception that had Lincoln’s three opponents (to- 
gether they held sixty per cent of the popular 
vote) given their popular votes to one candi- 
date, Lincoln would have been defeated. The 
popularly held idea is not supported by the 
evidence. 

Political sentiment was much divided in 1860. 
There were four parties and four candidates in 
the field: Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, 
John C. Breckinridge, and John Bell. 

In 1860, electors were usually chosen by state- 
wide popular vote in statewide districts. Hence, 
the ticket which received a plurality of popular 
votes usually elected all the electors of that 
state. One might expect division in the dele- 
gations of states in which electors have been 
chosen by districts, but not in states using 
statewide election districts. Curiously enough, 
it has happened that, in very close elections in 
a state (California in 1880 and 1912) using a 
statewide election district, the electors having 
the highest vote on the losing ticket have over- 
run those having the lowest vote on the winning 
ticket, but that was not the case in 1860. 


Close inspection of the election returns of 
1860 reveals that Lincoln had more than 50 
per cent of the popular vote in fifteen of the 
eighteen states he carried.*” Since these fifteen 
states had 169 electoral votes and since he 
needed only 152 electoral votes, what good would 
it have done the opposition to have united on 
one candidate? It is true that in the three 
states in which he did not have 50 per cent of 
the popular vote (California, New Jersey, and 
Oregon), if the opposition had been united on 
one candidate, Lincoln would have lost four, 
four, and three electoral votes, respectively.*® 
All those eleven electoral votes did for Lincoln 
Was to raise his total to 180, which was 28 more 
than he needed. 


iy Edward Channing, A History of the United States 
New York, 1925), VI, 250. 


<a election tables of McLaughlin and Hart, op. 


Thid., 


What would have happened had the Demo- 
crats been united would certainly be difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish beyond reasonable 
doubt. Nevertheless, as long as Lincoln received 
the popular vote he did, he could not have been 
defeated by a union of the Northern Democrats, 
the Southern Democrats, and the Constitutional 
Unionists, let alone a union of only the first 
two. Incidentally, the election of 1860 differs 
markedly from the election of 1912, when Wood- 
row Wilson had over 50 per cent of the popular 
votes in only eleven states that had a total of 
126 electoral votes, a number that was far short 
of the needed majority of 266.5" 

It is not surprising that Lincoln won the 
election of 1860 with only 40 per cent of the 
popular vote. In twelve of the last thirty-one 
presidential elections, the person elected Presi- 
dent has had less than 50 per cent of the popular 
vote: 1824; 1844; 1848; 1856; 1860; 1876; 
1880; 1884; 1888; 1892; 1912; and 1916.5° It 
usually happened that the person who won in 
the electoral college had more popular votes 
than the loser. For example, the winner would 
have 49 per cent, the loser 47 per cent, and 
other candidates 4 per cent. In three of those 
twelve elections mentioned, 1824, 1876, and 
1888, the winner in the electoral college not only 
had less than fifty per cent of the popular vote 
but also had less popular votes than the loser. 
For example, the winner would have 47 per 
cent, the loser 49 per cent, and other candidates 
4 per cent. Two of these three elections were 
extraordinary: 1824 was a House election and 
1876 had its Electoral Commission, so 1888 is 
the only ordinary election in which the presi- 
dential winner had fewer popular votes than 
his opponent. 

Although unusual in many respects, did not 
the election of 1860 follow the normal procedure 
in presidential elections? The parties nomi- 
nated, the people virtually elected the President 
in that more people voted for the man who won 
in the electoral college than for any other one 
person; the electors, in largest part reflecting 
populations, did actually elect. Only the elections 
of 1824, 1876, and 1888 brought defeat to the 
one with the most popular votes. 

[bid. 
58 See the percentile distribution of popular votes in 
The Chicago Daily News Almanac and Yearbook for 


1933, 657-658, or any other similar compilation of 
statistics. 
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The election of 1876, the last one in which a 
state legislature (Colorado) up to the present 
writing has itself appointed the electors, is well 
known as the “Disputed Election.”’ Rutherford 
B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, had re- 
ceived 166 undisputed electoral votes; Samuel 
Tilden, the Democratic candidate, had received 
184 undisputed electoral votes. However, nine- 
teen electoral votes were disputed because dual 
returns were sent to the national capitol: 
Florida’s 4, Louisiana’s 8, and South Carolina’s 
7.°° Although Tilden could have won the election 
by receiving any one of the disputed electoral 
votes, Hayes needed all. 


Since the Constitution merely provides that 
the President of the Senate shall open the cer- 
tificates in the presence of the two Houses and 
that the “‘votes shall then be counted,’’” but 
does not specifically designate by whom the 
counting shall be done, the question arose: who 
will count the votes? Furthermore, the Con- 
stitution makes no provision for the selection 
of one of two sets of electoral returns. In order 
to correct the difficulty of the Constitution’s 
omissions, the Electoral Commission, an extra- 
constitutional body, was created. For ready 
reference, the full text of that law appears in 
Stanwood’s standard work."! 


The Electoral Commission of fifteen members 
was to contain seven Republicans, seven Demo- 
crats, and one non-partisan (David Davis). 
When Davis was elected to the United States 
Senate by the Illinois legislature, there was no 
non-partisan and the fifteenth member was a 
Republican.** Eight members were Republi- 
cans; seven were Democrats. By a vote of the 
same eight to seven, the Republican electoral 
votes from the disputed states were held valid. 
The results were: Hayes, 185; Tilden, 184.% 
The parties nominated, but the people failed 
to elect the President. Since the theory of the 
popular vote is that the larger number, especial- 
ly a majority, of votes represents a majority of 
the people, it can be said that the people failed 


°° Haworth, op. cit., 45-56. 


6° Article II, Section 1, Paragraph 3. Compare 
Amendment XII. 


61 Stanwood, op. cit., 382-387. 
82 Thid., 388. 


63 Senate Journal, 44 Cong., 2 sess., 357. 


to elect a President in 1876, much as they failed 
in 1824."* 

In 1888, when Grover Cleveland ran a second 
time for the presidency, the only ordinary” 
election of a President resulted in the candidate 
losing the election in the electoral college in 
spite of receiving more popular votes than his 
opponent." Benjamin Harrison gained small 
majorities in enough states to give him a ma- 
jority of all electors appointed. Cleveland, his 
opponent, gained greater majorities in the 
states which he carried, but Cleveland’s total 
electoral vote was less than enough to win. 
Cleveland won the wrong states. 

In order to win an election in the electoral 
college, it is necessary to win the popular votes 
in those states that have a total electoral vote 
that will yield a majority of the number of 
electors appointed (after 1876, electors have 
always been elected). The problem is to win 
those states, not necessarily to win any states 
with or without large pluralities. If not, the 
result will be as it was in 1888: the parties will 
nominate and the people will fail to elect a 
President. 

Almost without exception, whenever the 
electoral system is condemned, the election of 
1888 is immediately mentioned. However, the 
electoral system is fundamentally related to the 
idea of equal states, an idea that is almost never 
mentioned in reciting the statistics on popular 
votes in the election of 1888. Can it be that 
those who say the election of 1888 is an argu- 
ment against the electoral system really mean 
that it is an argument against the present 
method of electing? 

In 1932 Alfred E. Smith’s editorial expressed 
an attitude toward the electoral system that 
is held by many. In it he mentioned that the 
election of 1888 resulted in defeat for the man 
who had the greater popular vote and recom- 
mended “a genuine popular vote, doing away 
with the outworn electoral college, or go back 
to the intent of the founders of the Consti- 
tution. ...’°7 Such a popularly held thought is 
certainly worth analysis. 


64 See footnote 58 and comments made above it in the 
text. 

®> As explained earlier, “ordinary” is used in contra- 
distinction to “extraordinary” elections, as those I" 
1800, 1824, and 1876, when electors were not the only 
or last factors in selecting the President. 

66 Compare other summaries in Daily News Almanac 
1933, 657-658. 
Alfred E. Smith, loc., cit. 
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Inasmuch as “Few persons who have any 
just appreciation of the constitutional plan fail 
to condemn it as useless, yet a large number of 
those who concede it to be obsolete paradoxi- 
cally regard it as harmless,”’* a consideration 
will, in conclusion, be made of the problems of 
the electoral system, as well as the problems of 
popular election. To what extent is the consti- 
tutional plan useless, obsolete, or harmful? 
Although Washington said that “The basis of 
our political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions of gov- 
ernment,”®* it does not seem likely that con- 
stitutional amendment will extend to a nation- 
wide popular vote in a nation-wide district until 
some, if not all, of the following difficulties 
have been overcome. 


That each state is entitled to equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate is quite generally con- 
ceded to be a virtually irrepealable clause of 
the Constitution. That document’s Article V, 
which provides for amendment, contains only 
one sentence and that includes the following 
qualifying phrase: ‘Provided ... that no State, 
without its Consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal Suffrage in the Senate.” Surely it is 
unlikely that any state would consent to that. 
If there is such a thing as a virtually irrepeal- 
able clause, this clause must be it. 


One factor of electoral strength in a state is 
the number of senators; the other is the number 
of representatives. The very basis of the first 
of these two factors is a constitutional clause 
that is probably irrepealable. It may be just 
as difficult to repeal that factor as it is to repeal 
Article V, particularly the qualifying phrase 
mentioned. The state conventions (especially in 
the smaller states) that adopted the Constitution 
were much concerned about equal suffrage in 
the Senate. They could not have overlooked the 
fact that equal states would color the electoral 
voting that would nominate presidential candi- 
dates. Furthermore, the House election that was 


‘SJ. Hampden Dougherty, The Electoral System of 
the United States (New York, 1906), 391. Dougherty’s 
Proposal of a more popular electoral election of the 
resident is discussed later. 

George Washington, “Farewell Address”; See 
James D. Richardson, comp., A Compilation of the Mes- 


sages and Papers of the Presidents 1789-1897 (Wash- 
ington, 1896), I, 217. 


intended to be the “eventual” election was fund- 
amentally a Senate function, for in the House 
election the vote was taken by equal states. Re- 
gardless of how centralized our government may 
appear, it is federal in form. That the spelling 
remains United STATES is not an argument 
for more, less, or the same amount of power for 
state; it is simply a fact of American govern- 
ment that cannot be ignored when the subject 
is to be discussed. 


Even if the constitutional objection to aboli- 
tion of the electoral system is overcome, some 
consideration should perhaps be given to the 
more sparsely settled areas of the country, 
for their contributions to the nation may be 
greater than their population would suggest. 
For example, Nevada has three electoral votes; 
New York has forty-seven. In the election of a 
President, is the importance of Nevada as com- 
pared to New York more nicely represented by 
the ratio of their population, 1 to 100, or by 
the ratio of their electoral votes, 1 to 16? 


In addition to these problems, two states of 
comparable importance in population, area, 
economic position, and so forth may, and 
usually do, have differing qualifications for 
suffrage. With the exception of race, color, 
previous condition of servitude,” sex,7! and the 
similarity of qualifications of those voting in 
elections of representatives to those voting in 
elections of members of the more numerous 
branch of the state legislature,’? each state dic- 
tates its own qualifications for suffrage. There- 
fore, in a nation-wide popular vote in a nation- 
wide district, the people of the state having the 
more strict qualifications for intelligent suffrage 
(literacy tests, for example) would have less 
influence in the selection of the President than 
would the: people of the neighboring state in 
which the qualifications for suffrage are less 
strict. There are many who favor rewarding 
literate persons with a ballot, but there must 
be few who would favor a method that would 
place them at a disadvantage similar to the one 
indicated. 

The difficulties of differing suffrage qualifi- 
cations among the states can be eliminated by 
a constitutional amendment whereby all the 


72 Amendment XV. 
71 Amendment XIX. 
72 Article I, Section 2, Paragraph 1. 
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suffrage qualifications are determined by the 
federal government. However, many southern- 
ers object both to this amendment and to one 
providing for a popular election of the President 
in a nation-wide district. Since population (all 
races) determines the number of representa- 
tives and since the number of representatives, in 
part, determines the number of electors, the 
whites in those southern states in which many 
Negroes have been disfranchised by extra-con- 
stitutional methods now enjoy a strength in the 
electoral college that is quite out of proportion 
to their numbers. Will the whites in the South 
ratify an amendment which will either deprive 
them of their proportionate strength or force 
them to enfranchise more Negroes? 


The electoral system was originally intended 
to assure equal states a voice in nominating 
presidential candidates and in making the final 
selection of the President. To the extent that 
the electors no longer nominate the President 
and the final selection of the President is not 
accomplished by the House, the electoral system 
appears obsolete. However, as long as some of 
the electoral numbers exist because of the num- 
ber of senators, characteristic American fed- 
eralism exists. The electoral system is not ob- 
solete insofar as it is one of the last symbols 
of equal states. That it is such a symbol is a 
self-evident fact; that it should or should not be 
is a matter of opinion not here discussed. 

Few will affirm that the expense of and need 
for electors—individuals—has great utility. 
Whether electors are persons or numbers is, 
however, related to electoral method, not system. 
Although the constitutional framers intended 
that the electors should use their own judgment 
to nominate the President and that the House 
should elect the President, it appears that each 
national party convention now nominates the 
President and that the people now virtually 
elect the President, for electors now merely vote 
as the people wish, not as the electors might 
choose to vote. A majority of all the people does 
not elect the President, but a majority of those 
who do vote usually do elect. 

If a person votes for an elector only on con- 
dition that the elector votes for “A” for Presi- 
dent, is there any essential difference between 
that and a person voting directly for “A”? 
Therefore, it appears that those who cry out 


that the people do not elect the President are 
more noisy than informed. These critics very 
likely mean that in 1888 (probably in 1824 and 
1876 too) the candidate who received the great- 
est popular vote was not elected. Almost any 
other election proves that the people do elect, 
Furthermore, that the election of 1888 turned 
out as it did is chargeable to the method of 
electing the electors, not necessarily to the 
electoral system. 

To say that the electoral system is useless 
and/or obsolete is to overstate conditions as 
they are. Some of the functions have changed; 
all of the functions have not. Only in the elec. 
tions of 1789, 1792, and 1796 did the electors 
both nominate and elect the President. Only in 
the elections of 1800 and 1824 did the electors 
merely nominate. In all other elections, a caucus 
or a national party convention has nominated, 
In every election, the presence of electors has 
assured some semblance of state equality, which 
is one of the earmarks of the electoral and 
federal systems. 

Electoral history has also had a number of 
problems which, if not harmful, have at least 
been very trying: (1) The failure of electors 
to vote or the rejection of electoral votes in 
1789.** (2) The failure of the Vermont legis- 
lature to enact a law prescribing the manner 
of appointment of electors in 1796.** (3) The 
failure of Georgia electors to indicate the per- 
sons for whom they had voted, which votes, 
if rejected, would have thrown the House 
election of 1801 open to Jefferson, Burr, Adams, 
Jay and Pinckney.** (4) The counting of the 
electoral votes of the states of Indiana (1816), 
Missouri (1820), and Michigan (1836) in which 
the question of whether or not the electoral 
vote of a state formally admitted into the Union 
after the election of electors should be counted.” 
(5) The alleged “Corrupt Bargain” of 1824. 
(6) The counting of the electoral vote of Wis- 
consin in 1856 in spite of the appointment of 
electors on the day following the one designated 
by law, a day which should be the same through- 
out the United States.**7 (7) The statutory pro- 


73 McKnight, op. cit., 284-285. 

74 Ibid., 290. See footnote 27. 

75 Thid., 292-293. 

76 House Journal, 14 Cong., 2 sess., 368 (Indiana) ; 
Ibid., 16 Cong., 2 sess., 234 (Missouri); and /bid., 24 
Cong., 2 sess., 258-359 (Michigan). 

77 Stanwood, op. cit., 275. 
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hibition of the electoral vote of the eleven 
states in secession, a decision that was reached 
py the use of a joint resolution instead of the 
“twenty-second joint rule.’ (8) The rejection 
of the electoral vote cast for the deceased 
Greely in 1872.7" (9) The rejection of the elec- 
toral vote of Arkansas due to the certification 
of the seal of the Secretary of State in 1872, 
when there was no seal of the State of Arkan- 
sas.” (10) The “Disputed Election” of 1876. 
(11) The Texas difficulty of determining a slate 
of Democratic electors in 1944, which was solved 
by that state’s Supreme Court six weeks before 
the last national election.*' 


In addition to the difficulties which the 
electoral history has already had, possibilities 
of others have existed and still others now 
exist. The known presidential choice of the 
electors might die after the electors had al- 
ready voted but before the votes were counted, 
or, after counting but before the President 
elected had taken the oath of office. For- 
tunately, Amendment XX now states that 
Congress may by law provide for the case of 
death of any of the persons from whom the 
House may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them.*? 
Even now difficulties could arise from the pos- 
sibility of more than three having an equal 
number of electoral votes for President. 


Those who fear that some future election will 
result in a presidential candidate’s winning the 
popular election and losing the electoral election, 
as in 1888, should be ready to correct that which 
in democratic theory is unjust. If not impossible 
under our present Constitution, it is unneces- 
sary to scrap the entire electoral system in order 
to silence and satisfy those who attack it. In 
spite of those characteristics of uselessness, ob- 
soleteness, and harmfulness that the electoral 
system does have, it appears that needed and 
tonstitutional changes, not abolition, of the 
system may be made. A proposal in keeping with 
the problems and deserving of considerable 


be Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 sess., 608 et seq. 
, Senate Journal, 42 Cong., 3 sess., 345. 
Stanwood, op. cit., 354-355. 

‘San Antonio Express, Sept. 24, 1944. 

.The fourth section of Amendment XX also pro- 
vides that the Congress may similarly provide for a 


‘mparable situation in the Senate’s choice of a vice- 
president, 


thought has been suggested by J. Hampden 
Dougherty.™’ 
Vill 

Although it is not possibie to outline Dough- 
erty’s plan in detail in a discussion of this 
length, four of its essential features will be in- 
cluded and others can be found by referring to 
his study. He proposed: (1) The election of the 
President and Vice-President by direct popular 
vote in each state, each state to have as many 
presidential and vice-presidential votes as the 
total number of Senators and Representatives 
of the state in Congress. (2) The apportion- 
ment of the presidential votes of each state 
among the persons receiving votes for President 
in exactly (decimal parts, if necessary) the same 
proportion that the total popular vote of any one 
candidate bears to the total popular vote of all 
persons voted for as President. (8) The election 
of the person who has the highest number of 
presidential votes, including the decimal parts, 
if any, in all the states. (4) If two or more 
have an equal number of presidential votes, the 
election to the presidency of the one who has the 
greatest popular votes in all the states; if, how- 
ever, two or more have both an equal number 
of presidential and popular votes, the election 
to the presidency of the one who has the largest 


number of votes in the greatest number of 
states.*! 


A concrete example of Dougherty’s second 
point may help. If the popular vote in a state 
with ten presidential (electoral) votes were 
distributed among three candidates whose pro- 
portion of the popular vote was 48.3 per cent, 
47.5 per cent, and 4.2 per cent, respectively, 
each of the candidates would receive 4.83 (48.3 
per cent of ten, the number of presidential votes 
the state has), 4.75 (47.5 per cent of ten), and 
A2 (4.2 per cent of ten) presidential votes, 
respectively. 

The reality of the influence of popular votes 
in the election of the President cannot be denied ; 
the fact of electoral voting, however unjust it 
may have appeared at times, may have to be 
faced. However, Dougherty’s proposal main- 
tains the essential characteristics of the electoral 
system and, at the same time, gives to popular 
election its due emphasis in the election of the 


‘3 Completely cited supra, 364-407. See footnote 68. 
‘* Dougherty, op. cit., 377-381, et. seq. 
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President. His suggested change should elimi- 
nate the difficulties resulting from the death of 
electors, disqualification of electors, disputed 
votes, the election of one with less popular votes 
than his opponent (actuaily this is not com- 
pletely eliminated, but it is reduced to an ab- 
surdity), and others mentioned earlier. 


If popular election is desirable, such popular 
election as is consistent with fundamental pro- 
visions in the Constitution should be welcome. 
However, there still exists the situation, no 
matter how improbable, that two or more per- 
sons may receive equal numbers of presidential 
votes, of total popular votes, and of popular 
votes in the same number of states. Even with 
Dougherty’s proposal, it is possible that selec- 
tion by lot may be necessary. 


On March 21, 1933, Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 29,*° which follows quite closely the 
ideas set forth by J. Hampden Dougherty al- 
most thirty years earlier. When it was pointed 
out that the division of the electoral vote of a 
state in the same proportion as the popular 
vote would result in the loss of a number of 
Republican electoral votes in normally Repub- 
lican states and in no appreciable loss of Demo- 
cratic ones in the Solid South, the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment was amended to secure 
ratification by state legislatures dominated by 
Republicans.** Politics had its day: the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary struck out the clause 
providing that the different candidates should 
receive their just share of the electors.*? Even 
the final draft of the amendment, providing for 
little more than the abolition of electors (that 
is, persons) and substituting presidential votes, 
could not obtain a two-thirds vote on either of 
two days.** 


IX 


It will be observed that the electoral system 
has undergone both constitutional and extra- 
constitutional changes. Among the latter, it has 
been pointed out that the nomination of the 


55 Congressional Record, 73 Cong., 2 sess., 653. 

‘6 Chicago Daily News, April 6, 1934. 

87 Congressional Record, 73 Cong., 2 sess., 9402-9403. 

88 May 21 and 22, 1934. Congressional Record, 73 
Cong., 2 sess., 9404 and 9518. The final draft of the 


proposed amendment is given in the sa rol . 
9404-9405. 


President has gone from the electors in the 
first three elections to the party caucus, to the 
electors in 1824, and to the national nominating 
conventions of the parties. The election of the 
President has passed from the electors in the 
first three elections to the House in 1801, to 
the people and the state legislatures, to the 
House in 1825, and to the people with either 
no amendment or with Amendment XII. Two 
things are significant: the nomination of the 
President has definitely passed from the electors 
to the party conventions and the election of the 
President has just as definitely passed from the 
House to the people. The bitterest contests have 
arisen when the House elects, as it did in 1801 
and 1825, and when the people fail to elect, as 
they did in 1876 and 1888. In other words, in 
spite of constitutional provisions, both the nomi- 
nation and election of the President have de- 
veloped into functions in which the wishes of 
the voters are the significant factors, and, in- 
cidentally, any disturbance of these functions 
in that manner has brought much controversy. 


Much as Amendment XII has been shown to 
be a democratic amendment in that it openly 
admits that the nation preferred electors, not 
equal states, to elect the President, so Amend- 
ment XIV indicates a democratic trend. That 
latter amendment does not require that electors 
be chosen by popular vote, but there is a pen- 
alty, a proportionate reduction in represen- 
tation, for a state to refuse male citizens over 
twenty-one the right to vote at an election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime.** This recognition, in 1868, of 
the fact of popular elections is a rather far cry 
from the section providing that electors shall be 
appointed in such a manner as the state legis- 
lature may direct. 


The constitutional and extra-constitutional 
development of the electoral system has brought 
a much more democratic election of the Presi- 
dent than was originally anticipated. In order 
to make certain of the continued development 
of this trend, constitutional changes similar to 
those proposed by Dougherty and Norris are 
needed, but as late as 1948, the power of politics, 
precedent, and tradition has been too great. 


8° Amendment XIV, Section 2. 
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IX 
RESEARCH IN HISTORY 

The foregoing chapters have sought to tell 
something about history and how to study it. 
At this point a few observations on the work of 
the historian are in order. Most students, of 
course, are thoroughly familiar with his rou- 
tine teaching activities, such as the preparation 
of lectures, the administration of examinations, 
and the supervision of oral and written assign- 
ments. But they are seldom aware of the fact 
that he frequently engages in other activities 
besides teaching. At times they are astonished 
to learn that some historians, commonly known 
as archivists, who have received specialized 
training for their work, do no teaching what- 
soever, but devote their energies to the collec- 
tion, preservation, and classification of impor- 
tant documents. Likewise, students are often 
surprised to hear that many non-teaching his- 
torians are employed by the state and federal 
governments for the purpose of supervising 
the establishment and preservation of impor- 
tant historic sites and monuments. A few de- 
vote their entire time to research. It remains 
true, however, that most historians gain their 
livelihood by teaching. 

No matter what their livelihood, historians 
are united in their common desire to enlarge 
and deepen their historical knowledge. From 
their pens there flows a steady stream of arti- 
cles, monographs, and books, all of which re- 
quire varying amounts of preliminary work 
known as research. In general, the word “re- 
search” means “to search and investigate thor- 
oughly.” Specifically, for the historian it means 
an intensive examination and critical evalua- 
tion of all available evidence bearing on some 
past event, movement, institution, or person- 
ality. For some historians, its purpose is 
simply to gain more information about a par- 
ticular event or movement of history. They 
are primarily motivated by a desire to fill in 
“the gaps” of history, thereby enriching our 


'This is the fourth in a series of articles that treat 
the study of history. (Fd.) 


general knowledge of the past. For other his- 
torians, its main purpose is to find new in- 
terpretations of the past, either by uncovering 
new material or by a more intensive study of 
the existing sources, or, perhaps, by a combi- 
nation of both methods. When writing biog- 
raphies, historians eagerly look for new shreds 
of evidence, such as might be found in unpub- 
lished letters, diaries, and memoirs, in their 
efforts to get a clearer insight into the person- 
alities of their subjects. 


Research, then, occupies the minds of many 
conscientious historians. It is an activity that 
requires a specialized knowledge of various 
methods and skills. As a rule, preliminary 
training in research is acquired in undergrad- 
uate and graduate seminars, in which students 
of history are given practical experience in the 
methodology and techniques of historical in- 
vestigation. Since some of the problems of re- 
search are rather complicated, presupposing 
an extensive knowledge of history, no attempt 
will be made here to treat them exhaustively.* 
Let it suffice, for the purpose of obtaining a 
better picture of the work of the historian, to 
describe briefly some of the leading steps he 
takes while engaged in research. 


After he has selected a topic which he deems 
worthy of research—usually one that is limited 
in scope—the historian proceeds to find out 
what articles and books, if any, might shed 
direct or indirect light on it. Like a detective, 
he diligently and persistently searches for any 
clues that might give him additional informa- 
tion on his topic, no matter where they might 
be located nor in what form they might appear 
nor how insignificant they might be. The 
amount of material he will eventually uncover 
depends, to a considerable degree, on the na- 
ture of his topic. Ordinarily, if it involves a 
study of a longer period, he will find many more 

* For more detailed information on historical research, 
the student is urged to consult: John M. Vincent, His- 
torical Research (New York: Peter Smith, 1929); Al- 
len Nevins, The Gateway to History (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938); Edward M. Hulme, 


History and Its Neighbors (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942). 
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sources at his disposal than if it were confined 
to a shorter one. Likewise, if it requires re- 
search in an ancient period, in which sources 
of all kinds are rare, he will have to be satis- 
fied with fewer references than if it dealt with 
a later period, in which there exists an abun- 
dance of material. In rare instances, it might 
even be limited to the writings of one man. In 
most cases, however, the historian will have to 
rely on many different kinds of sources. 


A knowledge of where to find these sources 
of information is basic for effective research. 
For the experienced historian, who has made 
an exhaustive study of a shorter period of his- 
tory, this problem will not be difficult, provid- 
ing, of course, that the topic of investigation 
falls within the same period. Fortunately, there 
are many bibliographical guides and aids for 
every period of history, all of which are in- 
dispensable for the investigator. In addition 


to the extensive bibliographical references to 
be found in various encyclopedias and such 
works as The Cambridge History Series, guides 
such as I. G. Mudge’s New Guide to Reference 
Books and Guide to Historical Literature, ed- 


ited under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association by a group of leading his- 
torians, are extremely helpful.* For researches 
in American history, bibliographies like Grace 
C. Griffin’s Writings on American History and 
the older Guide to the Study and Reading of 
American History, edited by Channing, Hart, 
and Turner, are very useful. 


From bibliographies like the foregoing, the 
historian secures the titles of books dealing 
with his topic. His next important step, of 
course, is to find out which libraries have copies 
of these books. With this end in mind, he ex- 
amines the card catalogs of several leading 
libraries. Perhaps he has occasion to make use 
of the so-called “Union Card Catalogs,’ lo- 
cated at a number of our foremost universities, 


31. G. Mudge, New Guide to Reference Books (Chi- 
eago: American Library Association, 1929); Guide to 
Historical Literature, edited under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association by G. M. Dutcher, 
H. R. Shipman, S. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer, and W. H. 
Allison (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931). 

4Grace C. Griffin, Writings on American History 
(Washington: American Historical Association, 1906-) 
is an annual bibliography; Edward Channing, Albert 
B. Hart, and Frederick J. Turner, Guide to the Study 
and Reading of American History (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1912). 


where he might acquaint himself with the title 
of any book to be found in the libraries of his 
region. The catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress also may be found in large cities. 


Knowing that some libraries have acquired 
important collections of rare manuscripts and 
documents, the historian carefully examines 
them in the hope of finding valuable evidence. 
The Library of Congress is particularly rich 
in such collections, of which the recently pub- 
licized Lincoln Papers are but one of many 
examples. In his quest for more material, the 
historian sometimes finds important original 
sources in various archives, both state and na- 
tional, in historical societies, and not infre- 
quently in private collections. If he perseveres 
and is lucky, he might even stumble upon some 
hitherto unknown and unpublished manu- 
scripts. 


The discovery of a new manuscript, while 
extremely welcome to the historian, often pre- 
sents him with a series of perplexing prob- 
lems. Before it is of any value to him, he must 
know a good deal about it. Perhaps it carries 
no information concerning its author, or its 
date and place of composition. Perhaps, after 
all, it might be a distorted copy of an older 
text. Even the signature, when one is affixed, 
might be a forgery—and so might the whole 
manuscript for that matter! Have there not 
been numerous successful forgeries in the past, 
such as the Donation of Constantine, which was 
ultimately exposed by the careful research of 
Lorenzo Valla, the distinguished Italian hu- 
manist? Moreover, how trustworthy are the 
statements of the manuscript? Should they 
be taken at their face value? Do they give an 
accurate or distorted picture of the period 
in which they were written? Or do they have 
no value at all? To complicate matters, the 
manuscript might appear in a foreign or an- 
cient language, or even in one of the many 
dialects of the past, depending on the period 
and place of origin. 

The historian attempts to answer the fore- 
going questions concerning the manuscript by 
resorting to historical criticism, which em- 
braces four distinct steps—external criticism, 
textual criticism, internal criticism, and com- 
parison. 
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A. EXTERNAL CRITICISM 


It is the function of external criticism to 
establish the authenticity of documents and 
manuscripts. Are they genuine? As witnesses, 
do they really know? Do they speak with au- 
thority on the topic in which the historian is 
interested? Before he can accept them as 
genuine, he must be able to substantiate some 
basic facts about them. He must know when, 
where, and by whom they were written, if any 
of this data is lacking. Information concern- 
ing the occupation, social position, interests, 
and reputation of their authors is particularly 
valuable to him. Moreover, he must be able to 
detect forgery, falsification, and other evi- 
dences of fraud. 


Obviously, the work of external criticism 
presupposes, on the part of the historian, a 
comprehensive knowledge of events that took 
place in the period in which the document was 
apparently written as well as a thorough famili- 
arity with the contemporary source material. 
In addition, it requires resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, imagination, curiosity, and persever- 
ance—prerequisites that are sometimes more 
important for research than mere historical 
knowledge. Finally, it often entails a knowl- 
edge of one or more of the auxiliary sciences 
or neighbors of history, which include, among 
others, archaeology, chronology, paleography, 
epigraphy, diplomatics, sphragistics, numis- 
matics, heraldry, philology, and genealogy. 

Archaeology, or the scientific study of the 
material remains of past human life and hu- 
man activities, aids him in reconstructing an- 
cient civilizations. Chronology acquaints him 
with the past systems of reckoning time, or 
calendars, and enables him to translate dates 
given in relative chronology into absolute chron- 
ology. Paleography, or the science of ancient 
handwriting, helps him to identify various 
forms and styles of handwriting and penman- 
ship in vogue before the invention of print- 
ing. Epigraphy familiarizes him with the types 
and kinds of inscriptions used in the past. 

Diplomatics, or the study of documents, in 
troduces him to the various ways in which legal 
and judicial documents, treaties, deeds, char- 
ters, legislative acts, and proclamations have 
been drafted, sealed, and attested. Sphragis- 
ties, or sigillography, gives him invaluable 


information about the history and usage of 
seals. Numismatics helps him to identify old 
coins. Heraldry will supply him with detailed 
knowledge concerning the origin, history, and 
varieties of escutcheons, or heraldic emblems 
and symbols. Philology, or the study of lin- 
guistics, is extremely useful to him in describ- 
ing the origin, development, and meaning of 
words. Genealogy, of course, will aid him in 
tracing the pedigrees of families, particularly 
those of important historical personages. 


B. TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Textual criticism, which is closely related to 
external criticism and is sometimes considered 
a part of it, attempts to establish the original 
form of a text. Often employed in Biblical 
criticism, it has been generally utilized by the 
historian, primarily by the medievalist, whose 
primary sources largely consist of written docu- 
ments and manuscripts. In the days before 
printing, when monks and clerks laboriously 
copied important manuscripts, errors were 
bound to occur in the process. Moreover, ad- 
ditions to the original text as well as subtrac- 
tions from it often appear in the copies. As 
a result, the existing copies of the same original 
text might contain important variations. It is 
the function of textual criticism not only to 
establish the form of the original text, but to 
detect all additions and subtractions. 


C. INTERNAL CRITICISM 


While external criticism is primarily con- 
cerned with the forms and appearance of a doc- 
ument, internal criticism is exclusively inter- 
ested in the truthfulness of its statements. 
Sometimes referred to as “higher criticism,” 
because its functions are considered to be of a 
higher order than those of external criticism, 
it seeks to establish the trustworthiness of the 
evidence. What value, if any, should be placed 
on it? In trying to answer this question. the 
historian often encounters many formidable 
obstacles. Internal criticism, at best, is a com- 
plicated process, often requiring a very high 
level of critical ability, in addition to a thor- 
ough grasp of the historical setting. 


To determine whether a document is truth- 
ful or not, the historian must know a good 
deal about (a) its literary form; (b) its pur- 
pose; (c) its meaning; (d) its credibility; (e) 
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the extent to which it has been colored by the 
factors of time and place of writing, by the 
personality of the author, and by the sources 
used by him. 


The determination of the literary form of a 
document——whether it is in prose or poetry— 
will definitely help the historian in evaluating 
its truthfulness. Likewise, a knowledge of why 
it was written might very well modify his in- 
terpretations of it. For example, was it try- 
ing to prove a thesis, like the Germania of 
Tacitus? Was it supporting one cause and de- 
nouncing another? In short, to what extent 
was it propaganda? Moreover, the historian, 
in seeking to grasp its meaning, must familiar- 
ize himself with the exact definitions of its 
words and phrases, not with what they mean 
today but with what they meant to the writer. 
Obviously, a knowledge of the language or 
dialect in which it was written is indispensable. 


In judging the credibility of a document, the 
historian always bears in mind the fact that 
many things and events which seem unbeliev- 
able to us today were generally accepted as 
everyday phenomena by past generations. Thus 
medieval man believed implicitly in devils, 


spirits, witches, relics, and miracles. Conse- 
quently, the medieval chronicler, whenever he 
described seemingly incredible events, was not 
consciously lying. However, even if such hap- 
penings were possible, the historian does not 
necessarily conclude that they really took place. 
Probably some or all of them did occur; in 
any case, he tries to ascertain the degree of 
their probability. 

In evaluating a source for its truthfulness, 
the historian must also find out to what extent 
it has been colored by the writer, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Perhaps it has been 
colored, first of all, by the prevailing spirit of 
the age—or Zeitgeist, as the Germans would 
say—in which it was written. Moreover, the 
region or country in which the author lived 
might have colored his presentation in no 
small measure. Clearly, he could hardly have 
escaped the influences of his social and physical 
environment. 


In addition, the coloring of a document might 
be ascribed to such factors as the occupation 
of the author, his social position and rank, 
his interests, his likes and dislikes, and his 


temperament. It is, therefore, imperative for 
the historian to obtain, in so far as this js 
possible, an intimate picture of the writer’s 
individuality, characteristics, and peculiarities, 
Finally, the sources which the author used as 
a basis for his writing might account for much 
of the coloring to be found in it. Did he use 
them impartially and with a sense of discrim- 
ination? Or was he too easily influenced by 
them? Perhaps he didn’t even realize that 
some of them, too, were colored! 


D. COMPARISON 


The final step of historical criticism is com- 
parison, whereby the historian weighs the 
documents in relation to one another. In com- 
paring them, he has several objectives in mind: 

1. to determine which are truly independent 

sources. If he discovers that some of 
them are based on the same original source 
and therefore dependent on it, he will 
prefer to use the latter, since it is more 
authoritative. In fact, he might ignore 
the dependent ones, providing he possesses 
the original source, or combine them into 
a unit. 

. to determine to what extent they comple- 
ment and supplement each other in com- 
pleting the picture of a certain event. Each 
one of them might very well contain 
some descriptions and details which are 
not to be found in any of the other. 

. to discover any contradictions in them. 
If he does, he tries to harmonize them. 
Paradoxically enough, many seeming con- 
tradictions have been reconciled by 
historians. 


In the meantime, the historian, even while 
he was engaged in some phase of historical 
criticism, has been accumulating many notes 
on his reading. Following the same general 
methods that are used in the preparation of 
a term paper, he records significant facts, 
ideas, and quotations on cards or slips of paper 
of a convenient and uniform size. These, in 
turn, he arranges, classifies, and organizes 
around some important topics and subtopics. 

Upon completion of his note-taking, the his- 
torian proceeds to interpret the material he has 
read and digested. By interpretation he seeks 
to put meaning into the facts he has collected. 
Actually, he often begins this work long before 
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he has completed his reading. At times he even 
puts forth various hypotheses before beginning 
his research, hoping that the facts will verify 
his suppositions. Throughout every stage of 
his research, while he is busily “digging” for 
facts, he ponders and speculates on their mean- 
ing. He is constantly trying to find out why 
certain events and movements took place. 


Facts, standing alone, have little importance. 
To list them, or merely to arrange them in 
chronological order, is a simple matter. But 
to discover what they mean in relation to one 
another requires a creative imagination, sus- 
tained reflection, and a high level of intelli- 
gence. The distinction which a_ historian 
achieves as a scholar depends, to a large degree, 
on his ability to interpret events and move- 
ments. The eminent historians of the past are 
often remembered for their original interpre- 
tations. 


It is necessary to observe that the same facts 
are subject to various interpretations. Histo- 
rians will find different meanings in them, 
depending on their own training, outlook, and 
interests. For example, historians who are 
primarily interested in economic developments 
are quick to discover underlying economic 
motives. The Marxian historian, to be sure, 
always discerns economic factors, and, almost 
invariably, he sees evidences of the class 
struggle. The political historian, the social 
historian, and the historian of ideas might 
analyze the same facts from various angles, 
with the result that each one might formulate 
a different interpretation. All of these interpre- 
tations, however, might very well have much 
incommon. In fact, when considered together, 
they will give a fuller and deeper understanding 
of a period or movement. 

As the last step in the long process of re- 
search, the historian puts his interpretations 
down in writing, either in the form of an essay, 
monograph, or book. The portrayal of his 
findings in a clear, interesting, readable, and 
fairly objective style is, by no means, an easy 
task. The writing of history is an art, in which 
some historians, either by temperament or 
training, are much more gifted than others. 
Some of the eminent historians of the past, like 
Froude, Macaulay, and Carlyle, were literary 
masters, who at present are more often remem- 


bered for their distinctive style rather than 
for their outmoded interpretations. A lucid and 
effective style is a most valuable asset for any 
historian. Fortunate, indeed, is the historian 
who possesses both a creative imagination and 
the ability to express his thoughts in a clear and 
interesting manner. 


X 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


1. The history of other nations and peoples 
should be studied in the light of their own 
historical development and _ traditions. 
Sometimes teachers of history, as well as 
writers of textbooks, make the serious 
mistake of interpreting the history of 
another country in terms of American 
ideals and traditions. The result is that 
their interpretations of various European 
institutions are inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory, often colored by their own prejudices, 
biases, and nationalistic feelings. To 
really understand and appreciate the 
civilizations of England, France, Spain, 
and Russia, it is imperative for both 
student and teacher alike to study these 
countries and their institutions from the 
viewpoint of their own historical develop- 
ment and: to know the historical forces 
and traditions operating in each of them. 

. In interpreting another nation in the 
light of its own history, however, due con- 
sideration should be given to all influences 
and currents emanating from other coun- 
tries. No nation exists in an air-tight 
compartment, so to speak, but is subject to 
many external influences. While the 
Renaissance was primarily an_ Italian 
movement, it deeply influenced the art and 
thinking of transalpine Europe. While the 
Protestant Reformation § started in 
Germany, it quickly spread to the sur- 
rounding countries. The ideas of the 
American Revolution and the French Rev- 
olution were quickly carried to other parts 
of the world. 

. No matter what period is studied, the 
student should remember that it forms 
no separate entity by itself, but that it is 
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an outgrowth of all preceding periods, 
which imperceptibly merge with one 
another. History, therefore, like a stream, 
is continuous; there are times when its 
waters are rapid and troubled and other 
times when they are seemingly calm and 
unruffled. After all, such names as “The 
Absolute Monarchy,” “The Age of En- 
lightenment,” and “The Age of Metter- 
nich” have been conveniently devised by 
historians for the purpose of emphasis, 
organization, and teaching. 


. To obtain a complete and clear picture of 
any period, sufficient time should be de- 
voted to the political, economic, social, 
religious, and cultural conditions. To 
stress political developments alone is not 
enough, since they in turn are often the 
result of underlying economic and social 
forces. 


. There is no such thing in history as a 
final interpretation. Even the most 
plausible interpretations are only tenta- 
tive, subject to future modification. Every 


generation re-evaluates history from a 
new angle, often on the basis of new 
source material, and in the light of its own 
experiences. The Renaissance was orig- 
inally interpreted as a “sudden rebirth of 
learning,” which followed a long period 
of cultural stagnation. Later, it was var- 
iously defined as “a manifestation of 
Italian nationalism”; as a movement 
primarily due to the influence of classical 
antiquity merging with the rising spirit 
of Italian nationalism; as a “transition 
period” between the middle ages and 
modern times; as “the beginning’ of 
modern times; as the “flowering period of 
the middle ages’’; the economic historian, 
of course, emphasized that it was due to 
the wealth and prosperity of the Italian 
cities. Such movements as the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, and the Amer- 
ican Revolution are subject to numerous 
interpretations. 

From the foregoing statements it is 
clear that there never will be a definitive 
history of the world. It will constantly be 
re-written. The student who looks forward 
to a “cut and dry” history of the United 


States is doomed to disappointment. This 
situation might seem very discouraging 
to the beginner, but he will soon discover 
that the re-evaluation of the past is one 
of the most fascinating things about 
history. 


. The so-called “black and white’’ interpre- 


tation of history, according to which indi- 
viduals, groups, and even nations, are 
portrayed as being inherently good or evil, 
should be avoided. This interpretation 
would divide all humanity into various 
groups, both large and small, some of 
which consist exclusively of angels while 
the remaining ones are inhabited by devils, 
with the exponents of the theory, of 
course, associating themselves with the 
former. According to this theory, more 
over, some nations are painted as being 
consistently virtuous and others as incor- 
rigibly wicked. Such an interpretation of 
history is one-sided, prejudiced, and ultra- 
nationalistic, not to say far removed from 
the truth. For no group or nation has a 
monopoly of virtue. Even the late enemies 
of the United States,—the Germans and 
Italians,—have produced many eminent 
men in the fields of art, literature, and 
science. Nor should one overlook that 
Russia, although fallen into disfavor with 
many people, has made significant contri- 
butions to civilization. 


. In his interpretations of individuals, 


events, and movements, the student should 
strive for impartiality and objectivity. 
He should look at the past in a detached 
manner, always attempting “to tell how 
things actually were,” to use the words of 
Leopold von Ranke, the distinguished 
German historian. However, he should 
realize that complete impartiality and 
objectivity, although desirable goals, are 
not humanly possible. There is a varying 
degree of subjectivity in all historical 
writing. In fact, every writer of history 
is influenced, often unconsciously, by his 
own personality, his own philosophy, and 
by the prevailing spirit of his age. 


. Textbooks should be considered as con- 


venient guides to history and no more. 
The student who slavishly follows one 
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text by regarding it as the final authority 
is making a serious mistake. If used in 
such a way, textbooks clearly might do 
more harm than good. It is far better to 
read and compare several textbooks. By 
doing so the student will soon observe how 
widely historians differ in their interpre- 
tations of important movements and in 
the selection of their material. He will 
note considerable variations in the amount 
of space devoted to political, social, and 
economic developments. In short, by con- 
sulting several historians he will gain a 
more comprehensive knowledge of a given 
field. In addition to using several text- 
books, the student will benefit greatly by 
the extensive reading of source material, 
secondary works, and articles in his- 
torical journals and encyclopedias. 


. Ever since the appearance of outline books 


on a large scale, they have captured the 
fancy of an increasing number of students. 
They are particularly welcome to those 
students who are everlastingly looking for 
“short cuts” to an education. Teachers 
are divided on their value as an educa- 
tional medium; some have no objections to 
their use by students, others oppose them, 
and still others are noncommittal. Op- 
ponents refer to them as another example 
of “spoon feeding” in education, and point 
out that they deprive the student of any 
benefits he might derive from making his 
own outlines. Nevertheless, they can be 
used to advantage by helping students in 
organizing historical material and in pre- 
paring for examinations; moreover, they 
often contain helpful visual material. 
Doubtless they readily lend themselves to 
abuse, especially when students consult 
them as their sole and only guide to a 
course; under such circumstances they are 
definitely harmful. But so long as students 
merely use them as one of many aids and 
tools, there can be no objection to their 
use. 


. The main object of dates is to emphasize 


the chronological element in history. They 
make it easier for the student to associate 
movements and events with the periods in 
which they took place. In general, the 


beginner should avoid the practice of mem- 
orizing an excessive number of dates, thus 
making history synonymous with chron- 
ology. The time element, of course, is 
very important in history, and should be 
given careful consideration. It is not only 
expressed in terms of dates, but in the use 
of such phrases as the following: “during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century,” 
“in the Napoleonic era,” “during the 
second administration of Andrew Jack- 
son,” “in the early stages of the Romantic 
movement.” The actual number of im- 
portant dates which the student should 
know is rather small. In modern Euro- 
pean history, for instance, a list of the 
more significant dates would include 1555 
(Peace of Augsburg), 1598 (Edict of 
Nantes), 1648 (Peace of Westphalia), 
1713 (Peace of Utrecht), 1789 (Fall of the 
Bastille), and 1815 (Congress of Vienna). 
It is a good plan for the teacher to provide 
his students, at the opening of the course, 
with a list of the more important dates 
which he expects them to know. 


. The student of history is urged to take 


courses in the other social studies, such 
as geography, economics, political science, 
sociology, and anthropology. They will 
enrich his background by deepening his 
insight into the structure and functions of 
human society. Just as a knowledge of 
history leads to a better understanding 
of the other social sciences, so the latter 
contribute to a better perspective of his- 
torical movements and institutions. The 
present tendency to break down the arti- 
ficial barriers that often separate the 
various social studies is a fortunate one, 
since it will enable the student to view 
society as a whole. In addition to the 
social sciences, the student will find that 
courses in philosophy, literature, and 
languages will broaden his historical 
horizon. 


. Many teachers and students prefer the 


biographical approach to history; that is 
to say, they like to study a period of 
history in terms of its leaders. This 
method is undoubtedly very interesting 
and stimulating, not to say colorful, but 
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it involves two basic dangers: (1) By the contrary, tests have revealed that 
confining his reading to biographies, many “teachers addicted to historical novels 
of which are unreliable and inaccurate show an almost hopeless mortality in 
from the historical standpoint, the student crossing the bridge to history.””’ Perhaps 
might gain a distorted picture of the it is better to say that the reading of his- 
great personalities of history and of the torical novels stimulates a desire to read 
periods in which they lived. Many modern more historical novels. In the opinion of 
biographers, in their eagerness to produce many students, the historical portrayal 
a “popular” book, have little respect for of the past, with its greater emphasis on 
historical fact and sequence. They are accuracy and truth, is much more inter. 
mainly interested in emphasizing and esting than any romance. 

exaggerating dramatic and_ scandalous By comparing historical periods or 
incidents at the expense of truth and characters as portrayed by the novelist 
accuracy. The alert student, to be sure, and interpreted by the historian, the 
might gain some experience in historical student might derive some benefit from 
research by trying to locate some of the the reading of historical novels. This 
inaccuracies to be found in modern popular need not necessarily interfere with his 
biographies. (2) The biographical ap- enjoyment of “historical” fiction as 
proach to history might lead the student fiction. 

to conclude that history, after all, is “the 
history of great men,” as Carlyle defined 
it. By neglecting to study the underlying 
economic and social forces of history, he 
might accept the erroneous idea that all 
important movements of the past have 
been produced by great men. Without 
attempting to answer the question whether 
great men are the causes or results of 
historical movements and _ institutions, 
historians are generally agreed that a 
knowledge of the fundamental political, 
economic, and social factors is absolutely 
necessary for the interpretation of leader- 
ship. If possible, the student should famil- 
iarize himself with the period in which 
the great leader lived before reading his 
biography. 


. Yet, to get the most out of history, it is 
imperative for the student to cultivate 
his powers of imagination, which are just 
as important to the historian as they are 
to the scientist, the artist, the writer, and 
the musician. If he is able to visualize 
past scenes and events, such as life in a 
medieval town or manor, his work in 
history will be greatly facilitated. But if 
he lacks this ability, he will labor under a 
real handicap. By all means he should 
make every effort to strengthen his powers 
of imagination. 

. Does history repeat itself? To this ques- 
tion many people would answer in the 
affirmative. A few would maintain that 
history repeats itself rhythmically to some 
basic historical laws, concerning which 

. The reading of historical fiction as a means little is known. In the sense that there 
of stimulating an interest in history is have been many wars, famines, depres- 
debatable. Historians are divided among sions, dictatorships, and revolutions in the 
themselves as to its value. While some past, history obviously does repeat itself. 
contend that it helps to create “historical But in the sense that no two events have 
atmosphere” and makes the dry facts of ever been exactly the same in every detail, 
history more palatable, others are con- history does not repeat itself. While some 
vinced that it gives a distorted picture of revolutions and dictatorships might re- 
the past. For examples of this distortion, semble one another in many ways, they 
the latter would list most of the American differ widely in other respects. In other 
historical romances as grossly inaccurate. words, history does and does not repeat 
Nor is there any evidence to prove that the itself, depending on whether the question 
reading of historical fiction leads to a 
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is answered in a general or in a more 
specific sense. 


16. The beginner in history, while engaged 
in studying some remote period of the 
past, should never lose sight of the present. 
He should remember that one of the main 
functions of history is to provide a better 
understanding of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. By keeping in touch with current 
events and trends, he will have many op- 
portunities to make fruitful comparisons 
between past and present. Moreover, the 
present might enrich the past by giving 
him a deeper understanding of human 
nature, which has changed very little or 
not at all since antiquity. By spending a 
few hours each week in reading some 
worth-while periodicals and newspapers, 
he should experience no difficulty in 
keeping abreast of current events. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


In the following bibliography no attempt has 
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John Maynard Keynes, 
British Economist 


JOHN R. CRaAF 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


More than two years have elapsed since the 
death in England of John Maynard Keynes, 
internationally known economist. With his 
passing, the world lost one of its most influential 
thinkers. In Great Britain and the United 
States, his opinions in economic matters while 
often contested were highly respected. At home, 
Lord Keynes’ authority was such that most 
members of Parliament, government officials, 
and the public took the line of thinking that, 
“This matter is far too complicated for me to 
form an opinion; therefore, I accept Lord 
Keynes’ opinion.”” Among the English people, 
Keynes was often referred to as “the distant 
man who runs the American financial system.” 
There is little doubt that Lord Keynes exerted 
a tremendous influence upon economic thinking 
in the United States, and, particularly so during 
the Roosevelt administration. 

In early youth, Keynes attended Cambridge 
University, from which he was graduated. His 
father was a member of the Cambridge staff, 
and a close friend of Alfred Marshall, noted 
English economist. After graduation, young 
Keynes became a civil servant in the India Office, 
serving two years in that capacity. There he 
collected information concerning the Indian 
currency system which was eventually pre- 
sented in book form. From the India Office, 
Keynes went to the faculty of Cambridge Uni- 
versity but was recalled to government service 
at the outbreak of the First World War as ad- 
visor on financial matters to the British Govern- 
ment. His negotiations and opinions in financial 
matters were highly respected, and he was 
placed in charge of all loan negotiations both 
from and to Great Britain. 

It is often said that Lord Keynes deviated 
from established thought of the times on three 
widely discussed matters. The first of these so- 
called deviations came at the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Versailles, when Keynes, resigning as 
financial advisor to the British delegation head- 


ed by Lloyd George, denounced the treaty. The 
popular opinion of the times demanded that “the 
Kaiser Be Hanged” and that “the Boche Pay.” 
Keynes did not believe that such thinking was 
correct, and while his resignation as chief finan- 
cial advisor was sensational enough, a book 
entitled The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace Treaty created almost endless comment. 
Keynes became an international figure almost 
overnight, and, in a sense, a prophet; for within 
a few years his thoughts and predictions had 
become the official attitude of the British gov- 
ernment. 

After the resignation from the British dele- 
gation to the Treaty of Versailles, Keynes re- 
turned to the faculty of Cambridge University 
to continue his teaching. At the time, most of 
the larger countries of the world were on the 
gold standard, under which the monetary unit 
of the country was expressed in so many grains 
of gold. The dollar contained 23.22 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, while the British pound 
contained 113 grains of gold, gine-tenths fine. 
By dividing the gold content of the pound by 
the gold content of the dollar, one could easily 
ascertain the value of the pound in terms of 
dollars. In other words, the value of one pound 
was equal to 4.86+- dollars. While settlement 
of trade balances between countries was easily 
effected by the presence of a standard rate of 
exchange, many felt, at least in Great Britain, 
that by devaluating the pound, fewer dollars 
would purchase the same quantity of goods, 
thus enabling Great Britain to improve her 
foreign trade position. Keynes went even fur- 
ther in this matter, and recommended abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, and the establish- 
ment of a managed currency system. His 
thoughts along this line were distinctly con- 
trary to the monetary theories of the time, but 
by 1931, the British government had accepted in 
a large measure the Keynes’ position and had 
abandoned the gold standard. England re- 
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covered more rapidly than other nations from 
the economic depression which plagued all the 
major countries of the world, and, while the 
effect of the abandonment of the gold standard 
upon this recovery is debatable, many econo- 
mists felt that it materially aided British re- 
covery, as the foreign trade position of the 
country improved considerably, and with Great 
Britain quite dependent upon foreign trade and 
the maintenance of a favorable balance of trade, 
her recovery was accelerated. Other nations 
were not slow in following the example of Great 
Britain, and, in 1933, the United States aban- 
doned the gold standard. 

Keynes is perhaps best known for his book 
entitled General Theory of Employment, In- 
terest, and Money, which was written in 1936. 
This book contained passages which were a de- 
parture from the accepted economic theory of 
the day, and almost overnight the Keynes theory 
precipitated discussions in academic and busi- 
ness circles throughout the world. Keynes, for 
example, challenged the generally accepted 
theory that the way to end depressions was to 
cut expenses, especially wages, and by so doing 
encourage full employment and business re- 
vival. In his opinion, satisfactory business con- 
ditions depended upon the maintenance of full 
employment. Within the Keynes catalog of full 
employment policies, measures to reduce the 
volume of savings, or, in other words, to in- 
crease the volume of consumption, rank high. 
The use of taxation and the establishment of 
a low interest rate seemed to be appropriate 
devices in pushing money into productive chan- 
nels. Beyond this principle, Keynes envisaged 
what he frankly described as “somewhat com- 
prehensive socialization of investment which 
need not coincide with socialism, since it is not 
the ownership of production which is important 
for the state to assume but rather the power 
to determine the volume of investment and the 
rate of return to the owner.” 


To maintain full employment, Lord Keynes 
argued that the government must take an im- 
portant role and be prepared to back up private 
enterprise in sustaining a volume of investment 
sufficient to keep the economic system in high 
gear. In each instance in which Keynes veered 
from the established economic thinking of his 
time, he appeared in the role of a critic of the 


‘powers that be,” yet in each instance, he lived 
to see his opinions accepted and adopted by 
many of the leading nations of the world. 
Regardless of the Keynesian theory of eco- 
nomics, there is little doubt that John Maynard 
Keynes exerted a considerable influence upon 
American financial and governmental policies 
and practices from 1933 to his death in April, 
1946. Keynes was a frequent visitor to Wash- 
ington and his trips invariably included a talk — 
with Franklin Roosevelt. His views on govern- 
ment spending were incorporated in the gov- 
ernment fiscal policy in 1933 when the Ameri- 
can government undertook heavy expenditures 
of public funds in an effort to extricate business 
from a prolonged and serious financial and eco- 
nomic depression. “Pump priming” of the early 
thirties was largely accepted by the general 
public as a “New Deal” theory, with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as its principal advocate. Behind 
the scene, however, Keynes exerted considerable 
influence, and his visit to Washington shortly 
after Roosevelt was inaugurated as thirty-first 
President of the United States provides a clue 
which. cannot be overlooked in measuring the 


effect of Keynesian economic thinking on domes- 
tic affairs. 


Much of the war legislation in Great Britain 
and the United States is said to be an outgrowth 
of the Keynesian proposals. Long before Ameri- 
ca entered the Second World War, Lord Keynes 
advocated strong measures of economic control 
during wartime to prevent a disastrous in- 
flation and to control vital supplies and ma- 
terials. Price control and rationing, and par- 
ticularly the heavy taxation in Great Britain, 
a taxation much heavier than in the United 
States, is attributed to Keynes. Many of the 
lessons learned in England during the period 
1939-1941 proved valuable to the people of 
America although the American government did 
not, many believe, act with the dispatch in in- 
stituting wartime controls on as complete a 
basis as was necessary. For example, in Great 
Britain, labor was drafted and even women 
made eligible for certain types of military 
duties, yet such drastic policies were not deemed 
necessary in the United States, and perhaps 
rightly so. 


As early as February, 1941, there was ample 
evidence that strict control of prices and sup- 
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plies of commodities and goods was needed 
in America even though this nation was still 
ten months away from actual participation in 
hostilities. Increases in the price levels of al- 
most all commodities beginning in February, 
1941, gave ample evidence of the road ahead, 
yet it was not until January, 1942, when the 
Emergency Price Control Act was approved by 
Congress that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration was given the necessary enforcement 
powers to have its directives carried out. 


World monetary affairs and lend-lease were 
of vital concern to John Keynes. He took a major 
role in the matter of negotiations of the three 
billion dollar loan to Great Britain in 1946 as 
well as in the establishment of the International 
Bank. At the Bretton Woods conference, Keynes 
was a participant and collaborated readily with 
Henry Morgenthau, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was also a strong advocate of 
lend-lease, under which Great Britain received 
approximately fourteen billion dollars in goods 
from the United States during the period of 
March 11, 1941, to December 1, 1945. 


The explanation of Keynes’ remarkable im- 
pact on his time will have many different ele- 
ments. On one hand, he wrote in a manner which 
set him apart from other economists of his day. 
He wrote in an English prose that, while not 
simple, was easily read. Another explanation of 
his influence may lie in the extraordinary 
breadth of the observations of human behavior 
upon which he based his conclusions. Keynes’ 
talents were many. He was a successful business 
man, a university teacher, and he distinguished 
himself in the field of journalism and practical 
statecraft. Although in major disagreement 
with officials of the Bank of England, Lord 
Keynes later became a director of the institu- 
tion. Along the way, he was a successful farmer, 
an art collector of note, and a theatrical director. 
Observations made in carrying out this remark- 
able diversity of vocations and avocations en- 
riched his economic writings. 


We must remember, however, that Keynesian 
economic theory was by no means accepted by 
all. Many opposed his ideas, and opposition in 


England and the United States was at times 
great. In the Yale Review of the summer of 
1933, in an article bearing the title “National 
Self-Sufficiency” Keynes wrote: 


The decadent international but individual 
capitalism, in the hands of which we found 
ourselves after the war is not a success. It 
is not intelligent, it is not beautiful, it is 
not just, it is not virtuous—and it doesn't 
deliver the goods. In short, we dislike it, and 
we are beginning to despise it. But when we 
wonder what to put in its place, we are ex- 
tremely perplexed... . 


In this same article, Keynes also wrote: 
Words ought to be a little wild—for they 
are an assault of thoughts upon the unthink- 
ing. But when the seats of power and authori- 
ty have been attained, there should be no more 
poetic license.... An experimental society 
has need to be far more efficient than an old- 
established one, if it is to survive safely.... 
When a doctrinaire proceeds to action, he 
must, so to speak, forget his doctrine. For 
those who in action remember the letter will 
probably lose what they are seeking... . 


While during his lifetime Keynes was ac- 
cused of being a Communist and a Socialist, he 
probably, in the final analysis, was neither. A 
critic all his life, there is little doubt that Keynes 
criticized many of the aspects of capitalism, 
yet his theory seems to be that a capitalism 
altered in some essentials could be made to 
operate efficiently and thus the wastes of un- 
regulated capitalism or world Communism 
could be avoided. As one author states it, Keynes 
could in effect be heard to say in the years of 
the depression of the nineteen thirties: ‘‘Look 
here. We can make this system work in the com- 
mon interest if we only put enough brains and 
energy into the job.” 


Perhaps therein lies the economic position 
of the late John Maynard Keynes, a man who, 
during his lifetime, could be said to be a prophet, 
for he lived to see many of the economic prac- 
tices which he advocated accepted not only by 
his own government but those of other coun- 
tries as well. 
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The Political Structure of the 
New Yugoslavia 


GERALD G. GOVORCHIN 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


By the new constitution adopted on January 
31, 1946, Yugoslavia was made a federal state, 
the Federal People’s Republic as it is officially 
called, with supreme power vested in the central 
government. The constitution, in the main, is an 
embodiment of the principles established during 
the war and first given expression in such laws 
as those on agrarian reform, citizenship, and 
freedom of the press in 1942, 1943, and 1945. 

Yugoslavia now has six republics, based upon 
historic divisions: Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Montenegro, and Mace- 
donia. Each of these areas has its own govern- 
ment, modeled upon the edifice of the national 
government. In addition there is an autonomous 
province (Voyvodina) and an autonomous 


region (Kosovo-Metohiya). Provision for the 
entrance of new republics is made specifically 
in the constitution. 


A notable feature of the new constitution is 
the conspicuous absence of a provision for 
separation of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches. Legislative and adminis- 
trative authority rests in the National Assem- 
bly, which is elected every four years and con- 
sists of two branches: the Federal House of 
Representatives and the House of Nationalities. 
Members of the first body are elected directly 
by all the citizens by secret ballot, one repre- 
sentative for every 50,000 voters. The House of 
Nationalities is elected separately by the re- 
publics. Each republic elects thirty represen- 
tatives, each autonomous province twenty, and 
each autonomous region fifteen. 


Both houses are equal and have equal rights. 
Sessions are held separately except in cases 
stated by law or when both houses decide to 
hold a joint session. Besides regular sessions 
extraordinary ones may be called. The regular 
sessions begin on the fifteenth of April and 
October, while extraordinary sessions can be 
convened at any time at the request of the 


Presidium, at the request of the assembly of 
one republic, or when one third of the repre- 
sentatives of one of the federal houses re- 
quests it. 


A bill can be proposed by either house and 
must be passed in both houses by a majority. 
If one of the houses proposes changes or ad- 
ditions to a new law, it then goes back to the 
house from which it came for concurrence. 
If the chamber in which the bill originated does 
not agree to the changes proposed by the second 
house, the measure is submitted to the Co- 
ordinating Committee, which is composed of an 
equal number of members from each house. If 
the Coordinating Committee does not reach an 
agreement, or one of the houses does not agree 
with the decision of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee, then the whole question must be referred 
again to both houses in the original order. If 
no agreement is reached by this time, then the 
National Assembly is dissolved and another 
election must be held. Thus, here is a practice 


evidently in imitation of those found in western 
Europe. 


Changes and additions to the constitution 
can be made by the Assembly only upon the 
proposal of the Cabinet, or of one third of the 
representatives of one of the houses. Before 
such an amendment can come before the 
National Assembly, it must be accepted for 
consideration by a simple majority vote in each 
house. It can be passed only by an absolute ma- 
jority vote in both chambers. 

The Cabinet, which is appointed, as well as 
dissolved, by the National Assembly, consists 
of the President, six Vice-Presidents, the six 
Federal Ministers (foreign, national defense, 
communications, post, maritime affairs, and 
foreign trade), the nine Federal Republics Min- 
isters (finance, interior, industry, mines, trade 
and supply, agriculture and forests, labor, con- 
struction, and justice), the president of the Fed- 
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eral Planning Commission (which makes the 
economic plans), the president of the Federal 
Control Commission, the presidents of the 
special committees for health and education, 
and finally, the ministers without portfolio. 
The Cabinet executes and administers the 
powers of the federal government. Significant 
are the two types of ministries: the Federal 
Ministries which operate directly on all the 
people and the Federal Republics Ministries 
which carry out their designated functions 
through corresponding ministries in the separ- 
ate republics. 

The National Assembly also chooses the 
Presidium, which consists of the President, 
six Vice-Presidents, two secretaries, and not 
more than thirty other members. The Presidium 
convenes and adjourns the National Assembly, 
fixes election dates, decides whether or not laws 
agree with the constitution, promulgates laws, 
ratifies international treaties, receives and ac- 
credits diplomatic representatives, and when 
the National Assembly is not in session, it 
carries out some of its duties, such as declaring 
war and appointing ministers. 


Each republic has its own national assembly 
which is the highest organ of state authority 
in the republic. The republic assemblies are 
elected for four years and have legislative 
powers and all the duties and functions of re- 
public authority that are not given to the presi- 
dium of the republic, national assembly, or 
to the republic cabinet. The republic assembly, 
like the National Assembly, appoints its cabinet 
and presidium. 


The constitution of the competent republic 
prescribes the rights and the scope of authority 
of the autonomous provinces and regions. The 
highest authority in an autonomous province 
is the national assembly of the autonomous 
province, which is elected for four years. It 
makes the statute which is the constitution for 
the autonomous province. The national assembly 
of the autonomous province elects its executive 
and administrative organ, called the Main Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the autonomous province. 
The framework of the autonomous region is 
similar. The highest organ of authority there 
is the Regional People’s Committee, which is 
elected for three years. It enacts the statute 
which is the constitution for the region and 


elects the Regional Committee which is the main 
executive and administrative organ for the auto- 
nomous region. 

The republics, autonomous provinces, and 
autonomous regions are subdivided into a num- 
ber of administrative units: regions, counties, 
districts, towns, and villages. At the head of 
each unit is a Narodni Odbor or People’s Com- 
mittee, chosen by the electorate—for two years 
in the towns and villages and for three years 
in the larger units. Each one controls the work 
of subordinate administrative organs, is _ re- 
sponsible for economic and cultural welfare, 
maintenance of public order, and must uphold 
the laws and make the budgets. These commit- 
tees have been ridiculed and compared to the 
numerous Russian soviets.' Nevertheless, they 
form an important cog in the new government, 
promoting uniformity and unification. 

A new group of officials, known as public 
prosecutors, act as guardians of the whole 
governmental structure. The parliaments of the 
national government and of the six repub- 
lies appoint their respective prosecutors, who, 
in turn, choose the regional, county, and 
district subordinates. All public prosecutors 
are independent from all other organs of state 
authority and are subordinate only to the next 
higher prosecutor, from whom they receive 
orders and directives. Prosecutors have the 
right of complaints, petition, right of inter- 
vention in judicial or administrative procedures, 
and right to raise petitions for protection of the 
law against fixed court or administrative organ 
decision. That these officials exercise tremendous 
authority can hardly be denied; however, that 
does not imply that it is used for the enslave- 
ment of the population, as some observers would 
have those outside Yugoslavia believe.2 They 
have been a powerful force in helping to create 
order and security. 


The judicial system comprises the Supreme 
Court of Yugoslavia, the supreme courts of the 
republics and autonomous provinces, county 
courts, and military courts. The Supreme Court, 
elected by the National Assembly, is the highest 
judicial organ in the country, having juris- 


1 Hal Lehrman, “Yugoslavia Revisited,’ The Fort- 
nightly, No. 596 (August, 1946), p. 104. 
2 Allen Raymond, “Tito’s Balkan Revolution,” Satur- 


day Evening Post, CCXVII, No. 37 (March 16, 1946). 
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diction in all civil, criminal, and military cases. 
The constitution states that “the courts are 
completely independent in their judgments and 
must judge according to the laws.’ 

At present the government of Yugoslavia is 
in the hands of the so-called Yugoslav National 
Front, which officially came into power follow- 
ing the election of November 11, 1945. The 
Front, led by Josip Brozovich, or “Tito,” as he 
is more popularly known, is something more 
than a coalition of small resistance groups. The 
dominant force is the Communist Party, but 
others, such as the Croat Peasant Party, Serb 
Republican Party, Slovene Christian Socialist 
Party, and the Independent Democratic Party, 
have a voice. 

When Tito and his Partisans began their 
struggle against the Axis in 1941, Yugoslavia 
had been split into nine sections, some run by 
quislings and some directly annexed to neigh- 
boring states. The Partisans organized a des- 
perate resistance to preserve the life of their 
fatherland. Theirs was not a mass movement at 
the outset, but it gradually became one, under 
the impetus of foreign and civil war.® Despite 


Section 13, Constitution of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. No official English translation 
of the constitution has yet been made. 

* Bernard Newman, Balkan Background (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1945), p. 208. 


An Experiment with 
in Social Science 


ROBERT ELDER 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


In our complex and often confusing post- 
war world, with its multiplicity of problems 
and a concurrent need to re-assess first concepts 
and basic values, there is, for the teacher of 
the social sciences, a great task and a magnifi- 
cent privilege—the task of minimizing social 
lag and the privilege of maximizing the adap- 
tation of his fellow men to changing social 
situations. 

And a difficult task it is, for those whom we 
would help to adjust do enjoy the security re- 
sulting from routine; they are very much oc- 
cupied with the necessity of earning a living; 


German occupation of the urban areas, local 
Partisan rule was said to have been effective 
in from 50 to 75 per cent of the rural sections 
of the country throughout 1943 and 1944.° The 
defeat of the Axis enabled the National Libera- 
tion Front, as the Partisans and their sup- 
porters were then called, to extend its control 
to the rest of the country. 

The Anti-Facist Council of National Libera- 
tion (AVNOY), which was formed at Bihac in 
November, 1942, had representatives from every 
major party in Yugoslavia. But the Communist 
party, whose members occupied most of the 
key positions in the Partisan Army, held su- 
premacy and has continued to do so. 

Whether the Communists control the govern- 
ment or not, it must be admitted that a number 
of significant changes have been brought about. 
The extensive network of committees, councils, 
secretaries, and prosecutors necessitate the ac- 
tive participation in the government of large 
masses of people who had never done so before. 
The new government has shown itself to be 
extremely pliable, a real triumph of states- 
manship. 


* Allen Raymond, “Tito’s Balkan Revolution,” Satur- 
day Evening Post, CCXVII, No. 37 (March 16, 1946), 
142. 


6 Ernst Pawel, “After the Yugoslav Elections,” The 
New Republic, CXIII, No. 21 (November 19, 1945), 671. 


the Problem Method 


and they are more interested in personal prob- 
lems than in those more abstract or less im- 
mediate. The inertia of mankind is not lessened 
by the all too human tendency of its leaders, 
whether social, economic, or political, to be 
satisfied with a status quo which recognizes 
their worth and yields them power. No more 
is adaptation stimulated by the inability of 
men and women to approach social, economic, 
and political problems analytically, to see a 
variety of implications in a given situation, to 
assess in terms of fine shadings rather than 
in black and white. 
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Although it would be impossible for me not 
to be aware of the dangers of discussing the 
relative merits of methods of teaching social 
science, my experience in teaching by the 
“problem” or ‘‘case’’ method in the freshman 
Social Science Core course at Colgate Univer- 
sity leads me to raise the question as to whether 
some of the methods which we have employed 
to teach social science in the past are of a 
type most likely to further social adaptation. 

My recollections of some of the social sci- 
ence lecture courses extant during my own col- 
lege days are particularly disheartening. About 
all that was necessary for a high mark was 
to go through the lifeless procedure of trans- 
cribing the professor’s lectures into a note- 
book faithfully, cramming the night before the 
examination, and repeating the words of wis- 
dom with parrot-like accuracy without ques- 
tioning their validity. The impression left 
by textbook-and-recitation courses, particularly 
those in which stress was on memorization 


and recitation of facts, is no less unfavorable. 
In spite of being somewhat in the position 
of a repentant sinner, having been guilty on 


both of the above counts on numerous occa- 
sions, there seems to me to exist a real need 
to testify concerning the devils to which such 
practices give birth. The need to reconsider 
the lecture method and to evaluate mere reci- 
tation of facts seems all the more compelling 
at the moment because just as Colgate Univer- 
sity launched experimentation with the prob- 
lem method there appeared in a leading teach- 
ers’ college publication results of a study which 
had attempted to determine whether the lec- 
ture method or the textbook-and-recitation 
method was better for teaching social studies 
in high school. Not only was a student prefer- 
ence for the lecture method reported, but ob- 
jective test results also tended to favor that 
method. 

Certainly, many students, either in high 
school or college, prefer the lecture method. 
Ideas come in neat packages and the student’s 
thinking is done for him on the lecture plat- 
form. Although requirements for a diploma 
or degree can be met in no easier way, educa- 
tors may well ask themselves what kind of 
citizens most of the products of such a method- 
ology will become. Will they be thoughtful? 
Critical? Analytical? 


Although the textbook-and-recitation method 
of teaching social science can be just as barren 
of results as the lecture method, when recita- 
tion is limited to factual reporting of textual 
matter, it need not be so limited. Unfortunately, 
however, because of the formalized style of 
most texts it is sometimes almost impossible 
for either students or teachers to progress 
from facts in the text to actual conditions in 
their own communities. It is an open ques- 
tion whether the textbook creates the ivory 
tower or the ivory tower the textbook. 

The freshman Social Science Survey course 
at Colgate University was primarily a textbook- 
and-recitation course until the 1947-1948 school 
year. It was only one semester in length and 
met three times per week. Although hardly 
considered an inspired course by the students, 
it took them rapidly through the fields of 
sociology, economics, education, and political 
science. The text was often used by instruc- 
tors as a point of departure for the discussion 
of national and international problems. The 
Social Science Survey was not a “bad” course 
and certainly did something toward further- 
ing social adaptation. Many students enjoyed 
it and felt that they derived real value from 
it. Why, then, was it replaced? 

The postwar teaching staff at Colgate Uni- 
versity is very much preoccupied with the so- 
called “problem” or “case’’ method. It may be 
said with accuracy that members of the staff 
talk about it by day and sometimes dream 
about it by night. The stress upon the prob- 
lem method is the result of the labors of a 
faculty-administration postwar curriculum 
committee which sought to move the college 
out of the proverbial ivory tower into the 
world. 

There has been no imposition of the prob- 
lem method upon any department or any sec- 
tional course at Colgate University. Experi- 
mentation has been carried on, thus far, in 
only a few courses. No one version of the 
problem method has been adopted as a pat- 
tern for the whole university. Quite to the 
contrary, each department or each sectional 
course has been given practically free rein 
to chart its own experimental plans. 

Although a maiden of considerable virtue, 
the problem method has created some serious 
problems because it is all things to all men. 
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Almost every staff member at one time or 
another has had his own idea of what the 
problem method should be. Probably the only 
thing that is common to all the new problem 
courses at Colgate is the increased student par- 
ticipation and responsibility demanded both 
within and outside the classroom. 

Typical of the problem method as it has 
been adapted to the Social Science Core course, 
known more familiarly to its teaching staff 
as “Core 3,” is the assignment to the students 
of a five- to 15-page mimeographed “case” or 
situation, often of a “hospital” nature with 
no clear-cut solution, which then comes up for 
class discussion, sometimes on the basis of 
general knowledge and the reading of the case, 
sometimes after reading supplementary to the 
case. 

Through use of the cases, the students come 
to grips with real problem situations which 
they analyze individually, discuss informally 
among themselves in their dormitories, col- 
lectively tear apart in class, and from which 
they are quite likely to draw some worth- 
while conclusions. The students know they are 
dealing with live problems, that the instruc- 
tor will not only allow but will encourage them 
to develop their own ideas, that certainly he 
will not impose his own point of view on 
them. 

The problem method as employed in Core 3 
at Colgate is only a slight modification of the 
technique used by the business school at Har- 
vard University on the graduate level. Several 
of the instructors in Core 3 have attended the 
business school for a semester to study the 
Harvard version of the problem method first- 
hand. The “case” method could not have been 
established this past vear in Core 3 without 
their guidance. 

The Social Science Core course at Colgate 
is a full year course, meeting three times per 
week, divided into 15 sections, with about 20 
to 25 men in each section. First semester 
“cases” centered around such topics as “The 
Individual and His Groups,” “Leadership and 
Authority in Groups,” “The Family,” “Mi- 
nority Groups and the Community,” “Local 
Government and Politics,” and “The Schools.” 
General topics scheduled for the second semes- 
ter included “Industry and the Community,” 
“Labor-Management Relations,” and “Federal 


Government.” No more than one or two days 
were spent on any one problem situation, but at 
least four or five cases focused on each general 
topic. 

The establishment of the new Social Science 
Core course has been made the more difficult 
by three inescapable problems. First, the tech- 
nique of teaching is somewhat non-directive, 
calling for stimulation of discussion without 
domination, and requires retraining staff mem- 
bers more accustomed to giving lectures or 
carrying on normal recitations. Second, no 
ready-made materials existed for the course so 
that a heavy task developed in connection with 
securing information for and writing interest- 
ing and significant cases. Third, students ac- 
customed to standard recitation courses had 
to learn through experience the new discussion 
technique employed in Core 3. 

With the first year of the new course at 
its close, it is still well-nigh impossible to 
assess accurately the good and bad in the “‘case”’ 
version of the problem method as applied to 
Core 3. Which flaws are growing pains and 
which are to be permanent may be distinguished 
only vaguely by the members of the teaching 
staff of the course from their front line posi- 
tions. 

It would seem, though, that possibly five 
difficulties inherent in the course and method 
have been unearthed during the first year 
of operation. First, there is a tendency for dis- 
cussions to be dominated by the more verbal 
members of the class. Second, a number of the 
students do not feel that cases require much 
preparation before class. Third, Colgate fresh- 
men are naturally not as advanced as Harvard 
graduate students and as a result discussions do 
not always have a desirable depth. Fourth, 
much less course material can be covered with 
the inductive approach. Fifth, some students 
fail to derive any sense of achievement from 
the course because material is not organized in 
neat bundles for them. 

If there are difficulties, there are also com- 
pensating advantages, and the five chief ad- 
vantages apparently more than counterbalance 
the disadvantages. First, after completion of 
only half of the course the men have definitely 
become more analytical, more critical, better 
able to shade evaluations. Second, they are 
thinking with greater clarity in the midst of 
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heated discussion and are developing the ability 
to present a sustained chain of related thoughts 
orally in organized fashion. Third, what they 
learn, if less in quantity, appears to be more 
thoroughly learned and is the type of knowledge 
likely to remain with them after graduation. 
Fourth, the informality of the classroom brings 
an encouraging growth of democracy in the 
student-teacher relationship. Fifth, in the 
“catch-as-catch-can” discussion students are 
enabled to learn to evaluate their fellow stu- 
dents more thoroughly than would be possible in 
a more conventional course. 


Members of the teaching staff of Core 3 at 
Colgate University are approaching the mar- 
riage of the case technique and the problem 
method with considerable caution, yet with 
open minds. They are at the same time Core 3’s 
severest critics and most loyal adherents. While 


first results have been favorable, there is no 
one connected with the teaching of the course 
who is not cognizant of the fact that several 
years of real effort must still be put forth on 
Core 3 before it can hope to come of age. 


In the meantime, perhaps, it would not be 
illogical to ask if Core 3 is worth all the effort 
that is being expended on it. Those of us who 
are working with the course think it is. In my 
judgment, Colgate students who have had Core 
3 will examine changing social situations more 
objectively and will in later years as leaders 
in their communities be more conscious of the 
need to adapt social, economic, and political 
institutions to changing conditions. To a teach- 
er of social science, the possibility of such 
results may well provide a challenge worthy of 
the expenditure of tremendous amounts of 
time and energy. 


Freshmen, Psychology, and the Community 


WALTER E. MULHOLLAND 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Freshmen who are studying “Child Develop- 
ment” need to work with children in order to 
know and understand them. Too often, how- 
ever, the “Freshman Psychology” courses are 
based on “dead” material—case study material 
in the textbooks—and not enough opportunity 
is given these students to gain first-hand infor- 
mation and understanding about the “live” ma- 
terial. In a Teachers College, it is especially 
important that the behavior patterns and de- 
velopmental problems be experienced through 
a program of observation, as well as studied in 
the usual classroom situation. Every student in 
the course in Child Development should be 
given the opportunity to observe children as 
closely as possible, and in normal situations. It 
was to help this phase of the work that the pro- 
gram of community participation described 
here was begun. 


Previously, freshmen had been assigned ob- 
servational periods in the campus school. The 
General Education groups (elementary teach- 
ers) devoted one or more periods per week to 


observation, while the Physical Education and 
Health Education groups were allotted less 
time. All students were assigned to each of the 
primary, intermediate and upper grade levels, 
spending five weeks of each semester at each 
level. Reports of their observations were made. 
These reports showed that there were values in 
the observational method, but they also brought 
out comments such as: “I wish we could talk to 
the children,” or “You can’t observe too much 
when you have to watch the back of some 
child’s head.” (Each room had a supervisor or 
professional master teacher and one or two 
student teachers, and permitting the observers 
to talk to the students would have caused too 
much confusion.) Such comments were not the 
general rule, but even an occasional comment of 
this sort was enough to suggest that changes 
should be made in our methods. 


If we were to change our methods of observa- 
tion, we had several alternatives. We could stop 
the observational work and rely entirely on case 
studies, committee reports, and similar text 
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book and magazine materials. This we did not 
care to do. Secondly, there was a student sug- 
gestion that the students observe during a dif- 
ferent period each week. This was not practical 
because of the large number of students in- 
cluded in the observational program. A third 
method was to ascertain if there was an oppor- 
tunity for participation in community organi- 
zations for those who desired that type of 
observation. 

The upper classmen in several courses were 
(and still are) working with community organ- 
izations. Why could not the freshmen become 
a part of that program also? Perhaps they 
Our method of finding out was as 
follows: 

First, what should be our purpose? The 
primary purpose was to carry out our program 
of observation. However, there was one differ- 
ence between the usual form of observation 
and our proposed community-type observation. 
The students in the community organizations 
would observe children in a less formal atmos- 
phere than in school. The children were in these 
clubs.because they liked to be. The activities of 
the organizations were those which the chil- 
dren enjoyed, and had perhaps themselves 
initiated. Also, the students saw the children 
in a more natural group situation. They were 
freer to choose their companions and their 
work. They had a more informal atmosphere 
for observation. It also allowed the student to 
come into closer contact with the child than was 
sometimes possible in the classroom. : 

Another purpose included the chance to help 
with the guidance of these various programs. 
Many of the college students had been members 
or instructors in the Scouts program or at their 
hometown “Y” and wished to offer their services 
to those organizations in this community. There 
were also those who had no experience in a 
particular organization, but were anxious to 
participate in such a program, knowing that the 
experience would be a valuable asset to them 
when their real teaching began. 

The plan also gave the students an extra op- 
portunity to work with the age levels they were 
most interested in teaching. There were several 
specific requests for the “three to five year 
level,” the “fourth to sixth grade groups,” or 
for “seventh and eighth graders.” Most of 
such requests were met with little difficulty. The 


organizations were very cooperative in placing 
the students with the age groups in which they 
were particularly interested. 

One may well ask: “What happens to the 
person who wishes to work with a seventh 
or eighth grade community group for the se- 
mester or for the year, but who has never had 
any experience with first or second grade stu- 
dents?” Those persons were invited, and en- 
couraged, to observe for several periods in one 
of the grades with which they had no experi- 
ence in order to familiarize themselves with the 
work of those grades. With only one or two 
exceptions, everyone accepted the invitation 
and has spent at least two observational periods 
in those grade levels where he js not familiar 
with the work or developmental problems. 

A second problem was how to organize the 
work. The first step was to determine the 
organizations in the community which might 
possibly want some help from the college stu- 
dents if the help were offered, keeping in mind, 
of course, our purposes. The various organiza- 
tions were listed—churches, Sunday Schools, 
week-day classes in religious instruction, Boy 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and 4-H Clubs. 
Several other groups were not listed because the 
college class schedule did not permit working 
with them—for example, a nursery school, 
where someone was needed for an entire morn- 
ing or an entire afternoon, or a Children’s 
Home, which could only be reached from the col- 
lege by a bus which did not run often. 

The next step was to give each class the list 
of “‘possible” organizations and ask each stu- 
dent to indicate the organization in which he 
was interested, the age levels which he would 
prefer to observe and work with, whether or 
not he had had experience in that particular 
organization, and if so, in what capacity. In 
the case of those students interested in Sunday 
School work, they were asked to state the 
church with which they would like to work. At 
the same time, it was explained that the work 
was to continue for a semester, or, if the student 
and the organization both wished it, the entire 
school year. It was also suggested that the 
group operate on a replacement system. If a 
person knew that he would be unable to continue 
his work with an organization, an effort was to 
be made to furnish a replacement and instruct 
the person replacing the original observer- 
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helper before the termination date, so that the 
organization’s work would not be disrupted. 

We then proceeded to make up lists of all the 
persons wishing to observe and help in each 
organization, noting those who had experience. 
It was found later that when there was a small 
group that wished to cooperate with any par- 
ticular organization, it was more efficient to 
secure the phone numbers of those students for 
the organization representatives, who then 
made direct contacts with the students. 

After the lists were drawn up, interviews 
were arranged with representatives of each 
of the organizations in which students were 
interested. At the interview, the work of the 
Child Development course was explained, with 
emphasis on the observational work. Then our 
plan for community participation was pre- 
sented ; the role the students were to play in the 
organization was stated; the list of names of 
interested students was given; and the reactions 
of the organization were asked for. 

The reactions of the organization representa- 
tives were immediate and unanimous—“We 
would like someone to come in as observer and 
assistant. How soon can he begin?” After we 
had determined the number of students that 
each organization could include in its work, we 
were ready for the next step. 

Some lists contained the names of more stu- 
dents than the particular organization could 
take. When this occurred, we asked the organi- 
zation whether it preferred the experienced 
students over the inexperienced students. Since 
no preferences were stated, the selection of stu- 
dents to work with such organizations was made 
by lot. Those whose names were not chosen 
were given the opportunity to apply for obser- 
vation with those other organizations where the 
list was not completely filled. The result was 
that practically everyone who was interested 
in community work was finally placed in some 
group, with the exception of several students 
who wanted to observe and work in certain 
church schools. 

Meetings were then arranged between rep- 
resentatives of the selected organizations and 
the interested students. At the meetings the 
representatives gave a detailed outline of the 
working of the organization and showed how 
the observational work would be carried out; 
they arranged specific times and places (par- 


ticular Scout troops, etc.) for individual stu- 
dents; and they answered the questions of the 
freshmen. In almost every case, the first ques- 
tion to be asked by each freshman was: “How 
soon may I begin?” 

After the student had attended several meet- 
ings, informal interviews were held with indi- 
vidual students before classes began, outside 
the classroom or anywhere the student and in- 
structor met for a few moments; the student's 
interest and attitude were noted. Several minor 
problems were solved during these interviews. 

When the observational-assisting work had 
been going on for several weeks (long enough 
for the student to have a specific duty or respon- 
sibility), a questionnaire was filled in by each: 

Community Participation 

Education 101 

Name: Fall, 1947 
Place: Supervisor or Person in Charge: 
Day and Time: Address: 
Type of Work Phone: 
or Observation: 
Age Levels: 

This questionnaire formed a record of where 
and when each student was observing, together 
with an indication of the nature of the work 
and the grade level. The information also made 
it possible for the instructor to “observe with 
the student” and to phone or meet each super- 
visor or person in charge of the particular 
work. The “observing with the student” is 
in the form of visits to the organization when 
the student is there. 

The work is evaluated in several ways. The 
instructor, during his occasional visits to the 
organization, discusses the work of the student 
with the supervisor and the student. Interviews 
are occasionally held with the student to de- 
termine whether he has any particular prob- 
lem which might be solved or reduced, and 
written reports are required of each student. 

The written reports contain comments on the 
observation and work with some thild or group 
and indicate what behavior problems were 
noted (if any) and how the child or group 
solved them (if they did), or suggestions the 
student has toward a possible solution of such 
problems. Most of the observations reported 
are concerned with normal developmental prob- 
lems. Evidence of such concern is required— 
usually in the form of anecdotal material. A 
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second part of the written report consists of 
values received from observations and partici- 
pation and “suggestions for next year’s fresh- 
men.” 


Of 145 freshmen, 37, over 25 per cent, are 
observing and participating in community pro- 
grams. They are placed as follows: Y.M.C.A., 
12; Boy Scouts, 9; Y.W.C.A., 7; 4-H, 1; Sunday 
School, 5; Childrens’ radio programs, 1; others, 
9 


Some samples from the questionnaire illus- 
trate the work: 


Place: St. Anthony’s Church 

Day and Time: Wednesday, 3 P.M. to 4 P.M. 
Type of Work: Instructor in catachism 

Age Levels: 9-11 years 


Place: Y.M.C.A. 

Day and Time: Friday, 4-6 P.M. 

Type of Work: Observing play activity 
Age Levels: 6-8 years 


Place: Y.M.C.A. 

Day and Time: Tuesday, 7:30 P.M. 
Type of Work: Advisor, Hi-Y Club 
Age Levels: Sophomores in high school 


Place. Methodist Church 
Day and Time: Sunday, 10 A.M. 


Type of Work: Teaching Sunday School class 
Age Levels: 12-13 years (boys) 


Place: St. Anthony’s Church 

Day and Time: Wednesday, 7:30 P.M. 

Type of Work: Ass’t Scoutmaster, Boy Scouts 
Age Levels: 12 years and up 

Our follow-up work at the end of the semester 
is expected to take the form of another inter- 
view with the organizational representatives 
in order to formulate plans for next semester 
and for next year, and to make plans for incor- 
porating a larger number of students into the 
observer-helper role in the community organi- 
zations. 

Teachers do not become professional child 
guides as the result of textbook readings or 
college lectures alone. Reading, discussing and 
hearing about child development are a part of a 
teacher’s preparation. The more important part 
is in doing the actual work. The first step in the 
“doing” is, in this case, observing and working 
with children. Obviously, the best place and 
time to observe children is the time and place 
where the child is most free in his ideas, ex- 
pressions and actions, while being least con- 
scious of the observer. Such a time and place 
can be found most easily in a community group 
of the child’s own choosing. 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


THE TWO-YEAR AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE 


When in 1945 the legislature of New Jersey 
added to the school law a provision that each 
secondary school pupil must have a two-year 
course in United States history, it created a 
number of problems. It made no mention, for 
example, of the already existing provision re- 
quiring the teaching of a course in problems of 
American Democracy. Schools assumed that 
this course was to be superseded by, or incor- 
porated into, the new one, and this was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the State Department 
of Education. The purpose of the new law was 
clearly to emphasize the teaching of formal 
American history as distinct from the study 
of current controversial problems or the general 
field of “social studies” which, as frequently 


presented, often left pupils with a very vague 
knowledge of the American past. 

The law of 1945 stipulated that the course 
of study should include instruction “in the 
principles and ideals of the American form of 
representative government ... in the history 
of the origin and growth of the social, economic 
and cultural development of the United States, 
and in such other events in the history of the 
United States as will tend to instill into every 
girl and boy a determination to preserve these 
principles and ideals as the principles and ideals 
of citizens of the United States, and an ap- 
preciation of their solemn duty and obligation 
to exercise the privilege of the ballot . . . to the 


end that such principles and ideals may be so 
preserved.” 
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The State Department of Education inter- 
preted this to mean that the study of “American 
problems” might be continued as part of the 
new course, provided that the historical ap- 
proach be stressed. The practical effect of the 
new law is therefore two-fold: it doubles the 
time formerly required for each pupil’s study 
of American history and problems, and stipu- 
lates that the course be so conducted as to in- 
doctrinate the pupil with a love of American 
ideals and ways of life. 

Most New Jersey high schools have already 
been teaching a year of formal United States 
history and a year of government and problems 
of democracy, so that for them, at least, the new 
law involves no drastic changes. It merely 
brings to a head the problem which has been 
troubling social studies departments for some 
time—the question of how to organize into two 
years the vast amount of material which it 
seemed essential to teach. The teacher of Ameri- 
can history has found it increasingly difficult 
to cover the traditional material of the course 
in the time available. Events of the last fifteen 
years have been so tremendous that they have 
compelled attention at the expense of earlier 
history; events formerly studied at length must 
be skimmed over or omitted. Similarly the 
great importance of many current political, 
economic and social problems requires that they 
be given adequate time in the course if pupils 
are to emerge from high school with any sort of 
realistic understanding of the world around 
them. 


To assist schools in working out these prob- 
lems of organization, the State Department ap- 
pointed a committee of teachers to work out a 
guide for the two-year course. After more than 
two years’ work, the finished product was re- 
leased this fall in the form of a 233-page book 
and distributed to the secondary schools of the 
state. It is not a syllabus outlining a prescribed 
program; each school must still decide for 
itself what shall be included in the course and 
how and when it shall be taught. 


The new guide does make the task of or- 
ganization somewhat easier by providing an 
excellent outline of American history from 
which selection can be made. There are actually 
two outlines: one consisting of thirteen units 
covering the whole range of our history chrono- 


logically, and a second part containing twelve 
topical units, each of which includes consider- 
able historical development. They are so cor- 
related that a school may, if it desires, follow 
a chronological sequence to about 1896 in the 
first year, and a topical sequence in the second 
year in which the historical development of 
the topics is carried on principally from the 
end of the nineteenth century. This arrange- 
ment is the one which seems likely to be found 
the most satisfactory type of course organi- 
zation. 

The new guide is particularly valuable for 
the lists of visual aids and other materials for 
teaching which it includes. Bibliographies are 
extensive but well-chosen for high school use; 
historical fiction is given a large place, and non- 
fiction is selected for its readability as much as 
for its content value. It does not solve one 
problem which presents itself: what kind of 
textbook material should be used for such a 
two-year course? No text is published to fit it. 
Perhaps eventually some publisher will bring 
out a two-volume set developed along the lines 
described above. Until then, New Jersey social 
studies teachers will have to make do with old 
texts or develop their own. 


THE Goop TEACHER 


“What makes a good teacher?” The National 
Educational Association threw this question 
out for educators to answer some time ago. A 
number of answers have been given, among 
them a list of ten attributes suggested by Dean 
Peik of the University of Minnesota School of 
Education, and a list of four qualifications pro- 
posed by Dr. Butts of Teachers College. In an 
article in Everybody's Weekly, Kenneth 0. 
Smith recently commented on these lists in a 
way that probably reflects the views of most 
teachers who read them. He wrote that “ob- 
viously, any person who had all these abilities 
and qualifications would be at the very least a 
college president on his way up.” Certainly these 
criteria are typical of the starry-eyed ideals 
which are so often foisted on potential teachers 
and which make realists suspicious of the whole 
educational jargon. 

If to be a good teacher requires the all-round 
perfection of character and attainment sug- 
gested by Dean Peik and Dr. Butts, most of 
us are doomed before we start. Of course, as 
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Mr. Smith points out, it is a little optimistic to 
look or even hope for such qualities in $1800-a- 
year teachers when they are all too rarely found 
in other professions paying five times as much 
to its average member. Of those who must be 
recruited to meet the shortage of 300,000 
teachers which will develop during the next 
ten years, there will be scarcely a baker’s dozen 
of “good” teachers by these standards. The 
few young Americans who can meet them will 
not become teachers. 

It would be much more to the point if we 
could draw up a set of qualifications for a good 
teacher which would be related to reality and 
which would not discourage the neophyte or 
lead the public to expect to employ one of the 
Forty Immortals for its faculty for $200 a 
month. As an example, we suggest that the 
following four factors are all that can reason- 
ably be expected as a standard for a good 
teacher at present salaries: (1) a liking, or 
at least a tolerance, for children; (2) a real 
sense of fairness and justice; (3) as much un- 
derstanding of subject matter and teaching 
techniques as can normally be obtained from a 
four-year teachers’ college course; and (4) a 
willingness to do as good a job as possible. 
Any qualities which go beyond these must surely 
be reckoned as unearned increment for the 
school which possesses them on its staff. It is 
scarcely likely that in a prolonged inflationary 
period the kind of teachers the N. E. A. has in 
mind will ever be standard equipment. The same 
qualities that make the superior teacher will 
also produce a good doctor or executive or re- 
search chemist or bricklayer and the financial 
inducements are much greater. 


Bernard De Voto in his department in 
Harpers had some worthwhile remarks to make 
this summer about teacher training. He said 
that there were two general types of preparation 
for teaching, both wrong. One was the kind 
given in schools of education and teachers’ 
colleges where the emphasis was on method, 
psychology, philosphy, and statistics and where 
subject matter was pushed to the background. 
The other is the type found in graduate schools 
where the potential teacher concentrates on his 
subject field—English literature, history, or 
science, for example—and soon finds that he 
is being molded into a research specialist in a 


very narrow segment of the whole field, instead 
of being given an ever broader and deeper un- 
derstanding of the whole range of the subject. 
Mr. De Voto’s point is very well taken. In 
neither type of preparation is the student given 
the best possible training for the kind of work 
he will be called upon to do, especially if he is 
to teach in the public schools or the first two 
years of college. 

What is lacking in each case is a combination 
of scope and depth in subject matter prepara- 
tion. In both types of training the student re- 
ceives a rather superficial overview of the sub- 
ject by means of “survey”’ courses, and a some- 
what more detailed study of one or two phases 
of it as advanced work. This completes his sub- 
ject preparation in the teachers’ college; if he 
takes the subject in a graduate school his circle 
of interest becomes ever smaller and more in- 
tense, culminating in the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of hours of research on some matter so 
minute as to be of little value except as training 
for further research. 


Consider the case of a young man who plans 
to teach in the field of history or social studies 
in secondary schools or college. At the most 
during his four years of undergraduate study 
he will be given about thirty-six semester hours 


of elementary courses in history, _ political 
science, economics, sociology and so forth; he 
can qualify to teach with less subject matter 
preparation than that. His work in history 
probably consists of survey courses in Western 
Civilization and United States History, with 
perhaps an advanced course in some special 
field such as the Napoleonic Era or the Western 
Movement. If he continues with graduate work 
in history he specializes in a certain part of 
American or European or English History, and 
learns a great deal about British colonial ex- 
pansion in Africa, or the Southern plantation 
system. But nowhere does he have an oppor- 
tunity to devote himself to becoming an expert 
on history in general. 


His knowledge is narrowed rather than 
broadened. He knows little or nothing about 
any parts of the world except western Europe, 
Britain and the United States, and his under- 
standing of these is extremely spotty, depend- 
ing on the research he has done. But what has 
he read of India, China, Russia, Australia, 
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South America, the Near East? Is he really pre- 
pared to be a teacher of history in the modern 
world when he knows no more about the de- 
velopment of these regions than can be found 
in the most elementary textbook? Is his igno- 
rance of true world history sufficiently offset by 
his thorough grasp of the War of Jenkin’s Ear? 

The case of the young history teacher can be 
repeated for other subject fields. Somehow our 
training program lacks provision for making 
our teachers masters of a whole field. To teach 
successfully in the secondary school or the 
junior college level requires not specialists in 
some phase of the subject but persons who are 
familiar with the important aspects of the whole 
field; it calls for teachers who can see and 
transmit the relationships that exist between 
the various parts; who can make science or 
history or literature a meaningful whole for 
their students. The good high school science 
teacher need not be an expert at any science, 
but he should know enough of each one to fire 
his students with an enthusiasm for scientific 
study and the scientific attitude. The history 
teacher or social studies teacher need not be a 
specialist in any branch, but he should be able 
to draw easily upon the whole field of man’s 
social relationships to teach the lessons his 
pupils need to learn. Only in this way does the 
true meaning and worth of an education become 
really apparent. The teacher who knows only a 
few things but who knows them well tends to 
concentrate on those things in his teaching and 
thus transmits his own narrow view of the 
subject to his pupils. What our colleges need 
to do (and I believe Mr. De Voto would concur) 
is to train young teachers who know a little 
about a great deal, rather than a great deal 
about a little. 


RESEARCH AS A HOBBY 

What has been said in the previous article 
is not intended in any way to belittle the im- 
portance or fascination of historical research; 
the point made was that extensive training in 
the processes of research is not necessarily 
the best preparation for general teaching. In 
itself the tracking down of facts is a thrilling 
activity; historical research has much in com- 
mon with the work of the detective or the 
cryptographer and seems to satisfy a very 
normal human urge. Many students of history 


who have graduate training in research never 
quite lose the sense of excitement and ultimate 
fulfillment that comes with bringing together 
loose ends of hitherto unknown or unrelated 
facts into a meaningful whole. 

Their work as teachers rarely brings this 
type of activity into play and in most cases 
they do no more of it after their last graduate 
thesis is completed. Yet there are many ways 
in which the pleasure of pure historical re- 
search can be utilized as a hobby, particularly 
on a localized scale. For example, the writer 
heard recently of a man who is devoting his 
retiring years to a complete history of land- 
ownership in the two counties on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. It is his purpose to discover 
who owned every foot of land in those counties 
from the time of the English settlement to the 
present day. That the task when completed will 
have real historical value is beside the point; 
it is in the fascination of searching out and 
hunting down the material that the researcher's 
real pleasure lies. It is the same sort of satis- 
faction that comes to the serious collector of 
coins or rare phonograph records—the satis- 
faction of finding something that exists some- 
where if only it can be discovered. 


Another example of a research hobby with 
endless possibilities is brought to mind by the 
perusal of a remarkable school report issued 
this past summer in Toms River, New Jersey. 
The retiring supervising principal, Dr. Edgar 
M. Finck, prepared a report to the school board 
and townspeople covering the history of the 
school system during the twenty-nine years of 
his administration. The report is a printed 
book of considerable length and includes over 
a hundred photographs of groups of former 
pupils and teachers. What makes the report 
so unique is the fact that it contains a des- 
criptive paragraph about every living graduate 
of the high school during the twenty-nine-year 
period of whom any trace could be found. In 
each case the principal facts about the indivi- 
dual’s life since graduation are given, and often 
quotations are included from the letters of 
those who have been reached by mail. The sense 
of continuity that it gives to the history of a 
school is most striking, even to a stranger who 
knows none of the individuals. One feels a 
familiarity and friendliness toward a whole 
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generation of people who have grown up in a 
small town and thus been recorded and re- 
membered by a tireless searcher for the for- 
gotten fact. How many schools and small towns 
could gain in spirit and a sense of common dig- 
nity if some patient researcher would take the 
trouble to do something of this sort for them 
and show by simple facts that no community 
is tog small or insignificant to contribute its 
share of individuals who do the world’s work 
and sometimes become its leaders. And how 


truly fascinating a hobby would the enterprise 
be for the historian who undertook it! 

Local history and genealogy of all sorts pro- 
vide endless opportunities for the exercise of the 
researcher's craft. His project can be planned 
according to the limitations of time and money 
available to him. Undertaking it as a hobby, he 
need not concern himself with such practical 
but discouraging matters as finding a publisher 
or justifying its use to anyone else. The search 
is the thing, and few hobbies can give more 
real or lasting pleasure. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by Davip W. Harr 
Chairman, Department of Social Studies, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


Basic Constitutional Cases. By C. Gordon Post, 
Frances P. DeLancy, and Fredryc R. Darby. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 312. $2.50. 


Twenty Cases on the Constitution, a collection 
of U.S. Supreme Court opinions published by 
Vassar College in 1946, has been superseded by 
the volume now under review. This book con- 
tains thirty-one cases, instead of twenty, and 
has been reorganized as well as expanded. Be- 
sides the cases featured prominently, reference 
is made to virtually all notable Supreme Court 
decisions. 


Those who wish to be well-informed on our 
governmental affairs will appreciate the intro- 
duction. Here is to be found a description of 
how the Supreme Court functions in its two 
fields of original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Each chapter is preceded by a very helpful 
explanatory note. There is an alphabetical list 
of selected Supreme Court cases, the titles of 
cases chiefly dealt with in this volume appearing 
in italics. The Appendix contains the names of 
all persons appointed to the Supreme Bench 
since 1789. The Constitution with its amend- 
ments occupies the final eleven pages. 


The purpose of the authors is to give a deeper 
comprehension of the part played by courts and 
case-law in our governmental system. This 
volume will serve as a welcome addition to the 
collateral reading list for courses in American 


history and government, constitutional law, and 
similar courses. 

J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 


How to Predict Elections. By Louis H. Bean. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
196. $2.50. 

This study is not, as might be suspected, an 
effort to predict the outcome of the presidential 
election of 1948. It is a scientific analysis of past 
elections, taking careful stock of past events and 
issues and evaluating their effect on elections to 
the presidency and Congress. The author ac- 
cumulated and presented a vast collection and 
correlation of data, graphs, charts and percent- 
ages consolidated in this small volume. 

The study shows, as popular opinion has 
usually held, that economic conditions, the move- 
ments of the business cycle, are a real index to 
the nation’s political action. The presentation 
indicates that this element is without question 
the strongest single factor of influence on the 
electorate of our country. 

The thoroughly shopworn and discredited 
phrase of ““As Maine goes, so goes the nation,” 
is resurrected in a “new look.” It is given a 
place of prominence in any effort at predicting 
elections, but a study of the charts presented 
indicates that the vote of any state may be so 
used, if employed accurately. The Maine vote, 
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however, has the distinct advantage of avail- 
ability in advance of that of other states. Charts 
would seem to indicate a gradual increase in 
strength of the Democratic Party. This strength 
has come, of course, from the North and West, 
especially from the large cities, influenced 
heavily by the work of political machines. This 
conclusion was drawn, of necessity, before the 
recent split in the Democratic party. The depth 
and permanence of that split is not a factor in 
the conclusion. 

A great many of the analyses fall short of 
their purpose, as factors for use in predicting 
national elections by the votes of the several 
states, insofar that these results are not avail- 
able to the amateur prophet bent on the scien- 
tific trail, until after the national results are 
fairly well known. Maine, in this case again, 
proves most valuable, due to the advanced date 
of its elections to Congress. 

JAMES S. MCAFEE 
Department of Political Science 
The College of South Jersey 
Camden, New Jersey 


The World in the Twentieth Century. By Geof- 
frey Bruun. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 799. $5.50. 


In a confused and bewildered age of inter- 
national tensions and of struggles of class with 
class within nations, the author, in this book, 
has attempted to give his readers a historical 
synthesis and integration. Some kind of under- 
standable and unified pattern there must be, 
he maintains, amid the baffling complexities and 
disturbing inconsistencies of our social, politi- 
cal, and economic life today. Fluid and changing 
though the contemporary scene may be, we have 
to make new and courageous attempts to come 
to terms with it. 

The organization of the book is excellent. 
Part I is a survey of the great and small nations 
from 1900 to 1914. The larger problems of 
resources, defense, and social justice in each 
nation are weighed by the author with com- 
mendable objectivity and scholarly approach. 
“Frozen formulas” of too rigid and conven- 
tional explanation are, fortunately, not followed. 
Life is too fluid and “becoming” to permit a 
doctrinaire treatment. 

In Part II, World War I, the detailed story 


is widely omitted. Instead, the larger strategy 
of naval ascendancy, finance, diplomacy, and 
propaganda give the reader a wider and more 
satisfying perspective. 

The Search for International Stability, Part 
III, is one of the most stimulating portions of 
the book. In a clear and impartial treatment, 
the successes and failures of effective collective 
action among the nations, from the peace settle- 
ment of 1919 to the brave attempts of the 
League of Nations are carefully analyzed. 

In Part IV, the broader study is made of 
trends in America with particular emphasis 
upon relations to world history. For a more 
exhaustive treatment of this topic, Twentieth 
Century America, by Foster Rhea Dulles, is 
recommended. 

In a book of this scope space does not permit 
giving too much attention to the story of the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Border States, Part V, and to the Asiatic and 
Pacific World, Part VI. However, the _inte- 
gration and synthesis are satisfying although 
the reader will hunger and thirst for more 
authentic knowledge of the mysterious East. 

Experiments in government by the British 
and French, as well as by the Fascists and 
Nazis, all fit into this age of upheavals, class 
antagonisms, and international anarchy. To 
use a phrase of Toynbee, it may be safely said 
that this age is one of “troubles, challenges and 
responses.” This is the theme of Part VII. 

The Failure of Collective Security, Part VIII, 
leading to World War II, Part IX, is convinc- 
ingly traced by the author. 

The Contemporary World, Part X, is chal- 
lenging and thought-provoking, even though 
nothing seems definite and settled. 

Finally, in Western Culture in the Twentieth 
Century, Part XI, enough food for thought is 
given to the student of history to whet his ap- 
petite for wider and more far-reaching un- 
derstandings. 

Although the parts of the book may seem 
rather widely divergent, the author has re- 
mained true to his initial purpose, a rational 
synthesis and integration of dominant world 


forces today. GARTON S. GREENE 


Head, Department of Social Studies 
Germantown High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Total Power: A Footnote To History. By 
Edmund A. Walsh, S. J. New York: Double- 
day & Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 373. $5.00. 
Dr Edmund A. Walsh was appointed con- 

sultant in the Office of Chief of Counsel, 

U. S. A., at Nuremburg. He witnessed the 

preparatory stages, the daily happenings, and 

the final sessions of the International Military 

Tribunal in October 1946, after having traveled 

widely throughout central and eastern Europe 

in search of probative evidence connected with 
the Nazi persecution of religion. In the course 
of his searches he was assigned the case of 

Professor Haushofer of the University of 

Munich, the leading exponent of German geo- 

politics, which, under the Nazis, became a 

pseudo-science of statecraft based on a dis- 

torted concept of geography and Lebensraum. 

Dr. Walsh is vice-president of Georgetown 

University, regent of the School of Foreign 

Service, the author of many works, and one of 

the foremost living students of geopolitics. 
While agreeing with the late Professor Haus- 

hofer in some of his geographical teachings, 

Dr. Walsh takes sharp issue with him on many 

of the political implications of his writings. 

Karl Haushofer’s description of his predeces- 

sors among English, French, Swedish, and 

American geographers is accepted as accurate 

and historically correct. Likewise, his specific 

denial of complicity with Hitler in writing 

Mein Kampf is valid in a technical sense. It 

was Hess, not Hitler, who came directly under 

his teaching of geopolitics. Haushofer finds 
more than cultural sympathy in the endorse- 
ments of Hitler’s policies: “Every one of us is 
somehow an actor on the stage of world politics. 

Even in the most humble place, as the willing 

follower of a God-given leader, we help shape 

the future of our people, be it only by the right 

echo at the right time and place. This is a 

task from which no one can relieve us.” At 

another time Haushofer said: “Do not be 
narrowminded but think in large terms of great 

Spaces, in continents and oceans, and thereby 

direct your course with that of your Fuehrer.” 
Barbarous crimes and Haushofer’s thesis 

that small nations have no right to exist have 
given rise to a new term in international rela- 
tions: genocide (formed by a combination of 
the Greek word for race and the Latin word 
for murder, it embraces the concept of mass 


murdering a whole nation). In achieving 
genocide, the Party Policy in Poland was not a 
process of “Germanizing” a conquered country, 
but the application of unspeakable techniques 
of biological, cultural and religious extermina- 
tion. “Though doubtless genocide was never 
consciously intended by Karl Haushofer, it was 
implicit in much of his teachings... .” 


What did Hitler add to Haushofer’s pseudo- 
science? Direct action, striking power, the will 
to end the useless debate and begin the raid. 
His conviction of Germanic destiny had been 
planted in his consciousness from musing over 
the doctrines of Gobineau, Fichte, Hegel, Treit- 
schke, Hous, Chamberlain, Rosenberg, and 
similar advocates of Teutonic superiority. A 
single idea exhausted the capacity of his brain 
and spirit; he grovelled in the way of power 
beyond “the way of law and reason.” 

In a comparative study of the anatomy of 
revolution in modern times is shown the simple 
factors that are common to them all. A de- 
scriptive formula is suggested, an equation, 
which is expressed as follows: 

R 


= 
(WP)+A 


Let Distress become Discontent inflamed 
by Education directed by an Organization 
under skilled Leadership utilizing some Crisis 
provoked by the Stupidity of the old regime, 
and the result will be a Revolutionary situa- 
tion. The limitations on success are the Will 
to Power and Armament if need be.” 


The Putsch of National Socialism and its 
enlargement of national vital interests to inter- 
national proportions involved factors already 
tested and terminating in a favorable revolu- 
tionary situation. One may ask the question if 
the “forces and solvents” used by Hitler to 
telescope the ideological stages and abbreviate 
the time element are new in substance? The 
alleged new improvisations introduced were— 
geopolitics, the master-race hypothesis, and 
anti-Semitism, all of them functioning in 
creating wider revolutionary horizons. Recall 
that the synthesis of factors, as expressed in 
the formula of revolution, included the element 
S—stupidity on the part of the menaced regime. 
That S was operative in favor of the Nazi 
Revolution is asserted, although the stupidity 
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took the form of inertia, procrastination, and 
appeasement on the part of the Western 
Powers. 

Throughout the recent centuries the modern 
mind has been seeking order and gaining chaos. 
“Renaissance, Reformation, Nationalism, De- 
mocracy, Industrial Revolution, the Principle 
of Legitimacy that triumphed at the Congress 
of Vienna, unrestricted sovereignty, and finally 
Totalitarianism—red, black, and brown—based 
on manufactured emergencies,” have been the 
stages through which Europe has passed in a 
quest of political stability. The iconoclastic 
Schoolmen, the humanists, not the corrupted 
statecraft of Machiavelli; Cartesian skepticism, 
Kantian subjectivism and transcendentalism 
coupled with Nationalism led by Richelieu, 
have produced in part the totalitarian states. 

The fragments from Dr. Walsh’s Nuremburg 
diary, aside from the philosophical absolutes, 
seem well marked with the claims of geopolitics 
begun by Ratzel, German separatism as sum- 
marized by Demiashkevich, and the anti-Clause- 
witzian claims being put forth voluntarily by 
the German people in an arduous proving of 
democracy. This thoughtful book can be read 
a half dozen ways—as a critique on a part of 
modern strategy, as a report on a geographical 
aberration, as a footnote to current history, 
as applied philosophy, as a study of national 
characteristics and how they were exploited, 
or even as a post mortem on some once world- 
renowned universities. 

WILLIAM V. BADGER 

Memphis State College 

Memphis, Tennessee 


Social Problems on the Home Front: A Study 
of War-Time Influences. By Francis E. Mer- 
rill. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
Pp. x, 258. $4.50. 

Social Problems on the Home Front, by 
Francis E. Merrill, a professor of sociology at 
Dartmouth College, is a careful analysis of the 
social problems arising from World War II on 
the United States home front. Some of the 
problems discussed are: family disorganiza- 
tion, juvenile delinquency, crime, and prosti- 
tution. The author points out that many of 
these problems were already in existence before 
the war, but that the war intensified them. Few 
new problems were created. This book is a 


handy reference work on an aspect of World 
War II which has not been fully dealt with. 

The reader who is not an expert in sociology 
will find this little volume very easy to read. 
The introductory chapter gives an excellent 
overall view of the areas to be covered and of 
the problems to be dealt with. Each of the 
following chapters then discusses, in detail, one 
social problem arising from World War II. The 
closing chapter gives a very clear summary 
of the conclusions at which the author has’ 
arrived. As a result of this careful plan, a 
mental outline of the contents of the book 
is formed and retained very easily. 

The lay reader will appreciate the fact that 
all the rather extensive footnotes have been put 
at the end of the book. Continuity of thought 
while reading is thus more easily maintained. 
The expert, on the other hand, will find these 
notes extensive, clear, and carefully arranged. 
They show evidence of extensive research 
which makes the book itself highly authori- 
tative. 

The problems dealt with are scientifically 
presented, as is the supporting evidence. No 
evidence of emotional bias appears. For this 
very reason, however, this reviewer would hesi- 
tate to make use of this volume in his social 
studies classes. As the author says in the clos- 
ing sentence of the book: “World War II had 
a differential effect upon social problems, in- 
tensifying some, alleviating others, and creat- 
ing still others in a society made more dynamic 
by the pressures of total war.” The impression 
this reviewer gained from the book as a whole 
was that World War II alleviated few prob- 
lems, while aggravating many, and creating 
a host of others. The net effect was to heighten 
this reviewer’s feeling of pessimism as to the 
course of western civilization in the twentieth 
century. It looks too much like a self destroy- 
ing mechanism, grinding ever more rapidly 
downhill towards its inevitable end. This book 
appears to lend, all too easily, additional evi- 
dence to this theory. 

This pessimism as to the future is all too 
prevalent today. The schoolboy requires some- 
thing to give him hope; something to make 
him feel life is worth living. This book will 
not give him that hope, and, hence, its use 
should be confined to the colleges where the 
readers are more likely to have developed 4 
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philosophy that can counteract the gloomy con- 
clusions which can be drawn all too easily 
from it. But, that is most probably where the 
author intended it should be used. 

WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


St. James School 
St. James, Maryland 


The Future of the American Jew. By Mordecai 
Kaplan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. xxi, 571. $6.00. 

Although the author has accumulated a vast 
amount of knowledge, he lacks both objectivity 
and tolerance toward views different from his 
own. Disagreeing with the religious outlook 
of Orthodox, Reform, and Conservative Jews, 
he has created the Reconstructionist Movement, 
which is discussed in this lengthy book. 

A Macmillan publication, it is smooth in style 
and expertly edited, but contains a number of 
conflicting and contradictory ideas. Dr. Kaplan 
attacks the Orthodox Jew because of his empha- 
sis on the authority of tradition, and at the 
same time condemns the Reform Jew because 
he does not recognize its rigidly binding author- 
ity. The author’s jibes at both Orthodox and 
Reform Judaism are uncalled for and unjust. 
He inveighs against the use of the Hebrew 
Orthodox service as intellectually asphyxiating, 
and yet condemns the non-orthodox services as 
de-judaizing because they are gradually elimi- 
nating Hebrew from the prayers. Criticizing 
adversely the Reform concept of the mission of 
Israel in the beginning of the book, later, with 
apparent approval, he quotes the same concept 
from the Book of Isaiah. 

Although he disapproves of the Ghetto, his in- 
sistence on Jewish group feeling and his con- 
demnation of Jews mingling with non-Jews 
would certainly segregate and isolate them. 

As a professional educator, Dr. Kaplan knows 
that a people’s culture must be rooted in its 
environment. Since his book is concerned with 
the American Jew, he must know that the 
culture of this group must grow out of the 
American environment. To state that Palestine 
on one side of the globe will be a creative 
center for the civilization of American Jews 
on the other side seems a non sequitur. 

A person who knows little of the principles 
of Judaism might think that it was Kaplan 
himself who dreamed up social conscience. 


As a matter of fact this social sensitivity is a 
characteristic of the ancient Hebrew prophets 
as well as of American humanitarianism. 

Among the statements that may be challenged 
is the section on woman’s status. Professor 
Kaplan assumes that the blessing in the 
morning prayer in which the devout Orthodox 
Jew blesses God for not having made him a 
woman indicates that woman is an inferior 
being. However, although the woman blesses 
God for having made her according to His Will, 
the other blessings are identical for both sexes, 
both blessing Him for not having “made me a 
slave,” etc. Nowhere is there any suggestion of 
inferiority. 

Similarly the author dismisses the chapter 
in the Book of Proverbs describing the “Woman 
of Valor” as “flattery paid by a parasitic 
husband to a hard-working wife who slaves 
for him.” Without evidence he assumes that 
the husband is idle all day, even disregarding 
the fact that the Elders met at the City Gate 
to transact legal business. 

The author states that in traditional Jewish 
law, the marriage relationship is practically 
on the same plane as the relationship between 
master and slave and that the marriage act 
has nothing of the connotations of sacredness 
about it, all the fine preachments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. That these opinions 
are not warranted by the facts can be seen 
from an examination of both the Hebrew 
marriage contract and the traditional marriage 
service. Masters do not pledge themselves to 
cherish slaves nor does a slave have two wit- 
nesses who see to it that the contract is fulfilled. 
The entire marriage service asks Divine bless- 
ings, one of which specifically states: “Blessed 
art Thou O Lord Who sanctifiest Israel by 
means of the nuptial canopy and the marriage 
ceremony.” 

This book cannot be read with profit by one 
who knows nothing about Judaism. Such a 
person cannot use it as a guide because the 
author does not distinguish for the reader 
between actual facts and his opinions. The 
latter are so permeated with emotion that some- 
times they are at variance with the facts. It is 
a great pity that so much knowledge should 


produce so little wisdom. 


ROSEBUD TESCHNER SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The American Way in Community Life. By 
Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. Knowlton. 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1948. 
Pp. 407. Illustrated. $1.92. 


This is a junior high school civics text that 
merits the examination of anyone considering 
a new textbook in the field. 

Part One has two chapters: an overview 
of the geography and the American people; 
our cornerstones, the family, church, school, 
and organizations; and our sources of informa- 
tion. Each chapter in this and other parts 
ends with a word list, suggested activities, 
tests, a reading list, and a list of films. These 
are varied and well selected, promising to be 
quite helpful. The geography is given in the 
form of an airplane trip. 

Part Two, on economic aspects, has a chapter 
on the problems of the four groups—wage 
earners, farmers, businessmen, professional 
workers—and on their interdependence; 
another relates to traps on the consumers’ 
paths and treats what has been done by the 
government to protect the consumer. The 
advantages of cooperatives are presented. 

Part Three, “What Our Community Does 
for Us,” is allotted about one third of the 
space. The topics of the six chapters are health, 
safety, housing, recreation, public utilities, and 
education. After cautioning against advertised 
health remedies, the need of community action 
for pure water, waste disposal, and less smoke 
and noise are shown. There is a chapter on the 
hazards on the highway, in the home, in the 
factory, and on the playground. What is given 
on housing deals almost entirely with improve- 
ment of city slums. The material on recreation 
points out the opportunities through school 
clubs and organizations and in public play- 
grounds and parks. The progress of transpor- 
tation and communication is surveyed along 
with public regulation and ownership. The 
last topic in this section is on school problems 
and the aims of education. 

The viewpoint of the entire chapter is es- 
sentially that of the big-city dweller. The many 
hazards of farm life and the needs of precaution 
for pure water in rural areas are not empha- 
sized. Community concern for wholesome fun 
and companionship are needed where houses 
are far apart, too, not only in congested cities. 


While this makes it adaptable to metropolitan 
areas, it is a characteristic shared by civics 
texts in general. 


Part Four is on government—municipal, 
county, state, and national. The three forms of 
city government are explained, as well as the 
relations of city and federal government and 
crime prevention. It is a question whether “Our 
Counties, Towns, and Villages,” shows a true 
understanding of rural America. It would be 
naive, indeed, to believe that the picture of a 
general store (p. 257) and of “The Sod House 
Frontier” (p. 265) are typical representations 
of the dress, business, and work of the people 
on the mechanized farms of today. Under 
state government are included the services 
performed, political parties, and_ election 
reforms. 

The chapter on national government deals 
briefly with the constitution, state and national 
powers, how laws are made, and the President’s 
cabinet. A dramatic sketch is used to explain 
the importance of the Bill of Rights. The 
other topics in this section deal with paying 
for government services and the need of good 
public servants. 


Part V, with two chapters, stresses the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 

All in all the book promises to be a helpful 
aid in teaching civics. The type is large, the 
text is readable, and a number of pictures and 
graphs illustrate the ideas. There is a constant 
suggestion of the blessings of living in America 
and the activities at the end of each chapter 
show ways for immediate practice of good 
citizenship. The reviewer feels that more might 
have been included on improving religious and 
racial understanding, and that to city, state, 
and nation, might have been added the world 
community. However, the author of a text- 
book, like the man crossing a bridge with his 
donkey, cannot accept all the suggestions that 
by-standers offer. This is a good book to stimu- 
late activity in education for living in the 


American way. IRA KREIDER 


Abington Township High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


India: A Survey of the Heritage and Growth of 
Indian Nationalism. By T. Walter Wallgank. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1948. 
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‘New and Timely Social Studies Books 


Do Your Own Thinking 


study habits. 


Psychology for Living 


high school students’ needs and problems. 


Your Life in the Country 


nomic problems. 


Scherf. Relates straight thinking to mental 
health, personality improvement, and good 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology to 


Bathurst. Consumer education for rural 
young people, dealing with social and eco- 


Living in the City 


Adams and Walker. A simple, vividly inter- 
esting presentation of city life and problems. 
Basic civics. 


A Girl Grows Up 
New Second Edition 


An extensive revision of this popular book 
for teen-age girls, offering new material on 
girls’ problems today. 


Economics for Our Times 


Smith. Especially interesting, understand- 
able presentation. Emphasis on teaching of 
principles, and consumer economics. 


330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


The Berkshire Studies in European History. 
Pp. 118. $1.40. 

The useful Berkshire Series has gone a long 
time without much expansion of the list—only 
two books in the last ten years—so this volume 
is a welcome addition and promise of more to 
come. The series was designed to provide sup- 
plementary reading for college classes in Euro- 
pean history. From the nature of this survey 
of Indian history it appears that the editors 
of the series have enlarged their view on what 
a student should learn in a European history 
course. Here, for the first time, a volume in the 
series approaches its subject with as much in- 
tent to present the history of another region 
as to present any phase of European history. 
Although about half of the book concerns 
English control in India, the book aims to give 
an understanding of Indian history and prob- 
lems just as much as an understanding of the 
ways of European imperialism. 

Some teachers of general European history 
courses may object that this book gives their 
students more strictly Indian history than the 
student needs in his supplementary reading 


for a European history course. Other teachers 
now feel that the student in a European history 
course cannot evaluate European imperialism 
properly unless he acquires a little more knowl- 
edge of the world’s non-European civilizations 
than students in such courses formerly received. 

The author’s rapid survey of Indian history 
passes in the first third of the volume from the 
early Indus Valley culture through the Mogul 
and British empires of India. The middle sec- 
tion of the book explains the economic and 
social conditions which face the country in the 
twentieth century. Having prepared the reader 
with a glimpse of India’s poverty and internal 
divisions, the author follows in detail the 
agitations and negotiations by which Indians 
and British moved during the last fifty years 
along the path toward Indian independence. 
The final pages bring India’s history up to the 
clashes which were shaking the new states of 
India and Pakistan in the last months of 1947. 
Besides the teacher of European history, the 
instructor of any course in current political 
problems will be unusually interested in this 
handy volume. 
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The wide generalizations necessary in a 
small survey book are backed up with historical 
detail and important current _ statistics 
wherever necessary. Good organization and 
style make the book easy to read. Some readers 
may think that the British imperialists are not 
taken to task with sufficient severity. However, 
as the United States has discovered in the 
Palestine situation, it is one thing to criticize 
from a safe distance some other nation’s con- 
duct of imperialism and another thing to solve 
a particularly complex colonial problem your- 
self. 

ROBERT L. ANDERSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Inner World of Man. By Frances G. 
Wickes. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 313. $5.00. 

Mrs. Wickes has delved deeply into the inner 
life of man. Her findings—material collected 
during years of work as a psychological con- 
sultant—are of unusual interest and readabil- 
ity. As she states: 

The children had learned to conceal their 
phantasies from older people, but the older 
people had learned to conceal them from 
themselves. And so this inner world was a 
more and more deeply hidden world until to 
most, it became almost unknown ... a life 
of hidden images moving in a world below 
the level of consciousness. 

Mrs. Wickes acquaints the reader with man’s 
inner world through a thorough introduction 
to Dr. C. G. Jung’s analytical psychology, and 
through case material obtained through analy- 
sis, dreams, phantasy, visions and drawings. 

Despite the fact that analysis has long been 
accepted as a legitimate tool of the qualified 
practitioner, it is still misunderstood by many 
people. Mrs. Wickes explains its purpose 
clearly : 

The true value of analysis is that it estab- 
lishes a contact with the unconscious, where- 
by one may obtain nourishment for the con- 
scious life. In this sense, therefore, an 
analysis is never complete any more than the 
life processes of growth and development are 
complete. It does not assume that the 
“analyzed” person is a fixed and finished 
product, but only that he has acquired a new 
way of meeting life problems. An analysis 


may be short or long depending on the indi- 
vidual need. It may deal with a single diffi- 
culty or stage of life or it may demand an 
exhaustive examination of the personal un- 
conscious and long sympathetic period of 
reconstruction and reintegration. Its purpose 
is to serve life by removing obstacles and 
freeing energy. 

Exactly how this life energy is set free is 
demonstrated through the presentation of a 
carefully written report on the three-week 
analysis of a young man of college age, and 
reports of other actual cases. These vary in 
length from a few succinct paragraphs to 
many pages. Much space is devoted to dream 
analysis. A long case study with interpreta- 
tions, exact recordings of the subject’s dreams, 
and explanations of procedures as the analysis 
progresses occupies about sixty pages. Phan- 
tasy and visions are equally well covered. 

The strange drawings, both in raw colors and 
in simple black and white, will startle and 
fascinate the reader. How such media are used 
to help the troubled gain insight into their 
problems is as absorbing as most novels. Theory 
and vivid, actual case materials vie with each 
other for the reader’s attention. 

Whether one accepts or rejects the tenets of 
analytic psychology as put forth in this volume 
is up to the individual reader. To some the 
book will seem of real value as a clear and 
readable introduction to this type of psycho- 
analysis. To all readers it offers unusual and 
enlightening insight into a little explored aspect 
of man’s life. 

; MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cortland, New York 


A Cultural History of Education. By R. Free 
man Butts. New York: The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. vii, 726. $4.00. 
There is no scarcity of good histories of edu- 

cation—nearly every large publishing house 

carries one in stock. Yet few of them treat the 
history of education as a phase of cultural de- 
velopment, as an aspect of social history. It is 
in this important respect that Professor Butts 
has made a distinguished and important con- 
tribution to both educational and _ historical 
literature. The author has divided his book into 
two parts. The first discusses ““The Europea 
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Origins of Our Educational Traditions,” while 
the second discusses educational developments 
in Europe and America during the last two 
centuries. 


George S. Counts has long argued that every 
system of education expresses a concept of civili- 
zation. Professor Butts apparently agrees with 
Dr. Counts, for his central thesis is that edu- 
cation cannot be divorced from all other aspects 
of civilization. This volume “is not confined to 
the instruction that goes on in schools,” the 
author tells us in his preface, but rather “It is 
based upon the belief that education is affected 
by the dominating institutions and beliefs of a 
culture and that education in turn affects the 
culture.” In logical development of this concept, 
the author precedes the discussion of educa- 
tional development in each new period or area 
with a discussion of the institutions, the total 
cultural atmosphere, in which the education 
developed. 


This book is obviously the result of long and 
careful research. Its facts are generally accurate 
and its conclusions sound. It contains an un- 
usually complete index and an extensive bibli- 
ography, and should be an extremely valuable 
text on either the college or graduate level. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Broken Homes. By George Thorman. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 135. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1947. Illustrated. Pp. 30. 
20 cents. 

The problems of desertion (“the poor man’s 
divorce’), involuntary separations, and divorce 
are discussed in this pamphlet. Stricter laws 
will not curb the rising divorce rate because 
divorce is not essentially a legal problem. | 

Modern women have more freedom, which 
has changed their attitude toward marriage. 
They want more from marriage “than economic 
security, legalized sex relations, unrestricted 
procreation, and female domesticity.” This 
greater freedom should make happier and bet- 
ter marriage partners. But understanding the 


complicated institution of marriage may require 
the aid of experts—sociologists, physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, educators, ministers, 
counselors and social workers. 


Sweden’s Labor Program. By Tage Lindbom. 
League for Industrial Democracy Pamphlet 
Series. New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy, New York 3, 1948.Pp. 64. Il- 
lustrated. 35 cents. 


This pamphlet describes the post-war ac- 
complishments of Swedish labor in various ac- 
tivities—trade union, political, cooperative and 
educational. 


The Swedish labor program is regarded as 
a system of social planning with freedom, a 
milder way between private monopoly, on the 
one extreme, and Soviet Communism, on the 
other. The writer describes the famous Swed- 
ish labor-management agreements and analyzes 
the government’s elaborate conciliation and ar- 
bitration machinery. He tells of the political 
progress of labor under three prime ministers 
and of Swedish labor’s part in international re- 
lations and in a domestic program for full 
employment. 


Other achievements surveyed are Swedish 
public and cooperative ownership, Swedish 
“works councils,” Swedish social security, the 
workers’ educational movement, and the labor 
press. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Our Own United States. By John Van Duyn 
Southworth. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. Pp. 972. $3.60. 


A new textbook in American history for 
senior high schools written in a lively style 
that brings the subject to life for the student. 


The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 
1819-1848. By Charles S. Sydnor. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. Pp. 381. $6.00. 


This book is the trade edition of Volume V 
of A History of the South, a ten-volume series 
designed to present a thoroughly balanced aspect 
of the South’s culture from 1607 to the present 
time. 
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The Disruption of American Democracy. By 
Roy Franklin Nichols. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. xxvii, 609. $7.50. 


“This is a masterful job, a realistic descrip- 
tion of men, issues, negotiations and events 
which constitute a fundamental contribution to 
American history.” Dr. Charles A. Beard thus 
expressed himself in a statement concerning 
this book. 


Psychology for Living. By Herbert Sorenson 
and Marguerite Malm, New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1948. Pp. 636. $3.00 
A new text presenting the basic ideas of 

general psychology that are helpful in under- 

standing human behavior, in language and 
style adapted to the understanding of high 
school students. 


The House of Nasi. By Cecil Roth. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Jewish Publishing Society of America, 
1947. Pp. 208. $3.00. 


This book offers the biography of a great 
lady, Dofia Gracia, an unusual person, who 
married into the famous banking family of 
Mendez and after the death of her husband and 
brother-in-law took charge of the vast com- 
mercial interests of the family. 


The Case for Adoption. By Percy Maddux. New 
York: Russell F. Moore Company, 1947. Pp. 
Xxviii, 89. $2.50. 

An analysis of the practical aspects of adop- 
tion considering present-day attitudes and 
practices in the light of our fundamental social 
organization. 


The Immigration Problem. Compiled by Clar- 
ence A. Peters. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1948. Pp. 234. Vol. x1x, No. 7. 

$1.25. 


This volume, brings together in one compila- 
tion statements which delineate the immigration 
problem as it exists in the U.S. today, analyzes 
our present immigration policy, its strength 
and weaknesses, and various proposed modifi- 
cations of immigration policy. 


Youth-Serving Organizations. Prepared by M. 
M. Chambers for the Committee of Youth 
Problems of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C., Third Edition, 
1948. Pp. 162. $3.00. 


The third edition of this widely used hand- 
book appears exactly a decade after the first 
edition. It was one of the numerous and noted 
publications of the American Youth Commis- 
sion which functioned from 1935 to 1942. Since 
then the Committee on Youth Problems has 
carried on certain phases of the Commission’s 
work, and sponsored the revision. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946, of THe Soctat Srupies, published monthly. 
September 23, 1948. 


State of Pennsylvania, 
County of Philadelphia, 


Before me, a notary public in and for said State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared William Martin, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of THE SociAL Srupbigs, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 8, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKINLEY PUBLISHING Co., 809-811 North 19th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, ArTHUR C. BINING, 1112 Lindale Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Managing Editor, AtpertT E. McKINLey, Jr., 1712 Central 
Ave., Ocean City, N. J 

Business Manager, WILLIAM MARTIN, 124 E. Lynnwood Ave, 
Glenside, Pa. . 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated, and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) : 

a PuBLISHING Co., 809-811 North 19th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ALBERT E. McKINLEY, JR., 1712 Central Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Estate of CHARLES S. MCKINLEY, c/o Jos. K. Coxe, Atty., 16 W. 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Estate of ALBerT E. McKINLEY, c/o Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Co., 1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. , 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there are none, 80 
state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company a8 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
bg Py stock, bonds, or other securities other than as so sta 

y him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date show? 


above is............. 
(This information is required from daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly 


and weekly publications only.) 
MARTIN 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September 
1948. 


EvizaBeTH McSHEA 


(My commission expires March 23, 1951.) 
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